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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


THe House of Lords has thrown out the Naval Prize Bill, 
and we commend editorially their action in so doing; but, 
in accordance with our custom of allowing contributions on 
both sides of a question, we publish in this number an 
article giving another view. As the matter is of critical 
importance, and may at some future time come more strongly 
to the front, we may possibly discuss the Bill in its several 
bearings more fully later on. With regard to the National 
Insurance Bill, again, we agree with the House of Lords in 
their refusal to touch it. It is out of the question that such 
an ill-digested and hurriedly refashioned measure should 
receive their support. We have a great deal of sympathy with 
the legal profession, and we feel sure that if the Insurance 
Bill, as at present conceived, were passed, the lawyers would 
be fully occupied for a decade to come in endeavouring to 
discover in such an amorphous mass some common sense 
which might bring it within the sphere of practical politics. 


The students of Paris have a merry method of rebuking 
those in authority with whom they do not happen to agree, 
although it is not to be recommended as anexample. On 
Saturday last at the Sorbonne some warm-hearted young 
fellows decided that their Professor of Anatomy, M. Nicolas, 
was not a right and proper person to be their guide through 
the mazes of the human body; his examinations were too 





severe, and he was a mere provincial. Paris was insulted 
by his presence. So when his lecture was due they simply 
locked him in the laboratory of the dissecting-room, defied 
Professors, police, and Municipal Guards, and had a roaring 
time. Meanwhile the populace, charmed at the notion, 
assembled in its thousands in the streets; and had to be 
charged by the guardians of the law and order that had tem- 
porarily vanished. Delightful, enthusiastic students of 
anatomy !—they succeeded at any rate for one afternoon in 
putting a little life into the dry bones of their subject. 
Probably, however, the imprisoned Professor was worn to a 
skeleton. 


In a clever speech at the twenty-first annual dinner of the 
Actors’ Benevolent Fund, held at the Hétel Métropole last 
Saturday, Mr. F. E. Smith (referred to by Sir Herbert Tree 
as “ England’s greatest Smith”) advanced the thesis that 
“the advance of the actor’s art had spoiled the public,” and 
supported it by suggesting that a play staged at the present 
time with no more embellishments than Shakespeare’s plays 
had in the olden days would very soon find itself without 
patrons. There is a good deal of truth in this idea ; it is 
one of the points which Mr. Gordon Craig has wrestled with 
creditably. Whether we agree with his reforms or not, we 
must acknowledge that often a magnificent stage-setting is 
liable to take the thoughts of the audience from the words 
that are being spoken. A scene that draws a murmurous 
undertone of delight from the house immediately the curtain 
rises is not wholly beneficial tothe play, however effectively it 
may satisfy esthetic and artistic conditions of beauty, period, 
and costume; it may occasionally detract from pure intellectual 
pleasure. Few persons probably would care to return to 
the crude performances of Shakespeare’s time; they would 
rather read the plays quietly at home, depending upon that 
unrivalled scenic artist, imagination, to provide the setting 
in the halls of thought. But when the two arts work 
harmoniously under judicious control the magic of the 
dramatist is reinforeed by the restrained glow of the 
surroundings, and the result is pleasing—just as, if we may 
use an analogy, the bouquet of fine wine is enhanced if it bef 
sipped from an exquisite goblet and lessened if its chalice 
@ common tin cup. 


We note with pleasure that the Council of the Library 
Association has arranged a course of lectures by Mr. R. A. 
Peddie on “ Reference Books for Librarians and Readers,” in 
the Lecture Room of the British Museum on Saturday after- 
noons at 3 p.m., beginning to-day, December 16th, and con- 
tinuing on Jauuary 27th, 1912, February 10th, February 24th, 
and March 23rd. Admission is free. 





All lovers of high poetry will be distressed to hear 
of the death of Richard Middleton in Brussels on 
Saturday. Though quite young—only twenty-eight 
indeed—he had already made for himself name and 
place asa true singer. Unlike most poets, he wrote an 
excellent, flexible, simple prose: readers of THE 
Acapemy have had occasion to remark and admire the 
imaginative sketches of boyhood which had appeared 
in our columns over his signature almost to the last. 
Our sorrow is the greater because Richard Middleton 
was more than an “ inheritor of unfulfilled renown,” 
more than a poet and prose writer of extraordinary 
distinction; he was a superb and sure judge of other 
men’s work, a quickening, liberating influence, and a 
most charming and lovable nature. 
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APPRECIATION 


Shy as a sacred rowan-tree 

Hid in a cleft on Cumbrian Fells 
She lived in sad captivity— 

A silent peal of bells. 


And then because her heart so red 
Was like a rose with petals furled, 
Wind-swept, rain-sealed, she inly bled 

And died to all the world. 


Henceforth a thousand idle cares 
Chartered her uncomplaining will, 
And people said, ‘“‘ How well she shares 

The weight of others’ ill.” 


But ere she left “ the hills of dream ” 
A little song of love she made. 

Now is the wealth of great esteem 
About this lyric laid. 


O fools that love the unplanted seed 
More than the blossom of an hour, 
Go, botanise upon a weed, 
But do not touch a flower. 


Max Piowman. 





TO A METEORITE 


Little speck of star-dust, strewn 
On the shores of night, 

Past the planets and the moon 
Taking hurried flight, 

What capricious hand has hurled 

Down upon this wondering world 

You, to coruscate and fade 

Like a silent cannonade 

From your secret ambuscade 
Far beyond onr sight ? 


Are there faces whence you come— 
Faces still and stern ? 

Voices? Or are all things dumb 
Where the comets burn ? 

Is there life, or cometh after 

Just a burst of distant laughter 

From the Watchers on the towers 

Softly spinning mortal hours 

In a chain, like children’s flowers ? 
Can we never learn ? 


You, I think, resemble men 
With your flash and death— 
From the gloom and back again 
In a moment’s breath. 
Now we’re here—we live !—we’re gone 
*T wixt the darkness and the dawn; 
Some are dim, and some are bright, 
Some leave traces of their flight ; 
All at last go out of sight, 
Where—none ever saith ! 


Witrrip L, Rane... 





DELHI: CAPITAL OF INDIA 


RoMANCE in an unromantic age. 


“ At Delhi they fought for Empire.” 


To-day Delhi symbolises Empire. Nicholson and the Kashmir 
Gate! The hero, whom Lord Roberts has affectionately— 
even passionately—described as the paragon of British 
chivalry. 

What thoughts are borne in upon us by the momentons 
declaration of the Emperor-King. The glorious siege. The 
City invested on one side only—the famous Ridge. Anson 
Barnard, Archdale Wilson, in spite of whom Delhi was 
captured. 

In the words of Herbert Edwardes—“If there is a 
desperate deed to be done in India, John Nicholson is the 
man to do it.” 

It may be that the British Empire in India survives to-day 
because Nicholson—greatly daring—did that desperate deed. 
In the capital of India the first emblem should be his statue. 
No native Prince will cavil that the image of the man, who 
was a main cause of half a century of peace and progress, 
shall be installed on the scene of his triumph and his death. 

It is not intended here to deal with any political aspect of 
an unprecedented departure ; it is enough to renew sympathy 
with the memory of victims of horrors and those who lived 
to deplore them. It is enough to recall a splendid episode 
of British history, in which all loyal Indians devoted to the 
Empire are entitled to participate. 

Imagination is a potent factor in welding races together— 
else why do we observe patriotism in the Colonies almost 
transcending patriotism at home? It is true that in the 
Colonies the preponderating majority of those who decide 
issues are of the same stock as ourselves. In India this 
elemental feature is absent, but a long course of govern- 
ment—in the main beneficent—has carried conviction to the 
best native minds that over-lordship of diverse and in many 
respects conflicting opinion, is in practice—although it may 
not be so in theory—the best arrangement possible. 

In the British Empire there is no war on opinion— 
religious or secular; therefore there can be no oppression- 
Were we a less liberal-minded people, the selection of Delhi 
as the capital city of India might suggest the resurrection 
of aspirations in the direction of native supremacy. Delhi 
has been the battlefield of India. Dynasty after dynasty 
has conquered, ruled there for a time—and perished. “ Absit 
omen!” some will say, and doubtless in other times some 
such expression of apprehension would have been justified. 
Times however have changed, and though there may be and 
probably is a latent hope in the minds of cultured natives 
that the day may happen when India as an entity may be 
self-governing within the Empire, they can easily realise 
that for some time to come English rule is the anchor which 
holds their country in peace and security. 

Everything connected with India is of absorbing interest , 
It remains the greatest monument of English pluck and of 
English determination. The “ impossible” has been achieved 
there. Clive won it, Warren Hastings held it. John 


Lawrence, Henry Lawrence, Nicholson, Roberts and the 
great administrators who have held the position of Governors- 
General all cry out that this splendid jewel of the Empire, 
this lasting memorial of the genius for government of a 
people, should be adorned, indeed should be weighted with 
every honour which can legitimately be bestowed upon it. 
Delhi’s former master called himself “Emperor of the 
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World.” If the Indian Empire and Great Britain and her 
Colonies are true to their mission, and recognise their 
responsibilities, why should not the Sovereign of these 
realms be in deed, as well as in name, pre-eminent in 
directing universal progress and civilisation ? 


Crcit Cowper. 








LETTERS FROM TRIPOLI—V, 
By E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 


Tue War CorRESPONDENT 


Tue War Correspondent is a much envied person by those 
who know little or nothing of the life. In reality the pro- 
fession is far from a pleasant one. There is no comfort, much 
hard work and a great deal of danger. People who imagine 
that his entire time is spent in the midst of stirring scenes, 
and that his every hour is crowded with excitement, would 
be sadly disillusioned if they knew the truth. Battles are 
very rare in the course of a campaign; and by far the 
greater part of his life at the front is passed in the utmost 
monotony, from which it is hard to find relief. But, of 
course, there are some glorious moments when the hardships 
and monotony are forgotten. Looking back, the reflection 
often occurs to me: “‘ Has the War Correspondent any friend 
in this unhappy world of jealousy and sin?” Asa general 
rule his paper hates him because he is an enormous expense, 
and the return on his outlay is very uncertain ; on the other 
hand, he cannot be dispensed with. His comrades on -the 
staff are envious of him because they think Le is going to 
have a glorious time at the front seeing real life, while they 
are plodding away in the office at home turning out so many 
columns of copy on politics, garden-parties, fires, strikes, and 
the thousand hackneyed subjects which fill up a newspaper 
year in and year out. 


When he arrives at the headquarters of the Army he is 
at once regarded with great suspicion by those whom he 
has come to immortalise for all time. His bona-fides are 
questioned, as so many bogus correspondents are attracted 
like vultures to the front. It is often difficult to discrimi- 
nate between those who are really there to represent papers 
and those who are merely there to satisfy their insatiable 
love of adventure. Many are happy to be able to borrow 
the name of some unknown journal under the promise to 
dispatch thrilling news should the opportunity arise. Thus 
there were many men in the Russo-Japanese War repre- 
senting obscure journals in Yorkshire or Sussex; others 
who called themselves the Special Representatives of the 
Church Times or Home Chat ; others who bore cards bearing 
the names of news agencies in Omaha or Arizona; others 
who invented purely fictitious papers, with which they had 
little difficulty in bluffing the Japanese, who regarded all 
Correspondents impartially as 4 general nuisance. 


But to return to the War Correspondent and his lack 
of friends. There is prevalent a not unnatural idea 


that he will, at the first opportunity, fly from the army 
in order to bring off one big scoop. This was the great 
game in the past, but now the restrictions have rendered it 





more difficult of accomplishment, and the consequences are 
likely to be serious, both to the delinquents and to those who 
are endeavouring to carry on their work in a legitimate 
manner. Thus there is a tacit understanding among all 
reputable War Correspondents to act in conformity with the 
official regulations and in harmony with one another. 
Nevertheless there were instances in the Russo-Japanese 
War of men in the most responsible positions deliberately 
disobeying the authorities and leaving the front after great 
engagements in order to be first to give their story to the 
world. Their zeal and activity, however praiseworthy in 
themselves, defeated their own ends, for they were debarred 
for ever from rejoining the army whose trust and confidence 
they had abused. Thus their desire to be the first in the 
Press with an account of one battle stopped them from being 
present at others of greater size and interest and fraught 
with more momentous consequences. 


In his dealings with the censor the War Correspondent is 
placed in an unenviable position. That official is his especial 
béte noire. The Censor to signalise his own importance 
invariably feels it his duty to edit with a ferocious 
severity the dispatches of the wandering penman placed under 
his charge. The most harmless sentences in telegrams are 
cut about until they contain no meaning whatsoever ; words 
which are only intended to give descriptive effect are looked 
upon as containing some hidden meaning or disclosing 
strategical secrets of vital and far-reaching import, and are 
ruthlessly erased. A War Correspondent may imagine he 
is making many friends amongst the rank and file with 
whom he goes into action or in whose company he passes his 
time in camp; but this is seldom the case. The officers 
envy his superior lot. In their eyes he occupies much the 
same relative position as a Roman Emperor gazing down on 
a gladiatorial show from the security of the Imperial box. 
They believe that after a desperate day’s work he returns 
to sleep in comfort in luxurious quarters after partaking of 
an epicurean repast washed down by countless bottles of 
champagne; while they, the officers, are lying on the bare 
ground under the enemy’s fire chewing hard biscuits and 
drinking dirty water. 


Therefore, having but few friends at home, hated by the 
authorities, regarded with suspicion by the General under 
whose orders he serves, and with a mixture of jealousy and 
envy by the rank and file, it would be only natural to sup- 
pose that these poor human outcasts would seek some 
consolation in each other’s company—stand or fall together 
in defence of each other’s rights, and eagerly share any tips 
of information which came their way. This is far from 
being the case. The generality of War Correspondents hate 
one another—at least while the war lasts—with a hatred 
surpassing that of two jealous rivals for the hand of the 
same mistress. If the authorities regard the whole body with 
suspicion, it isas nothing compared tothe suspicion with which 
its members regard one another. If one of them goes to head- 
quarters and is seen talking to the General or to a Staff Officer, 
he is at once suspected of receiving favoured treatment 
and of obtaining exclusive information. If another mounts 
his horse and rides without any preconceived idea towards 
a particular locality the others remajn in a state bordering 
on nervous prostration until his return, fearing that he has 
had news of some expected move of which they have heard 
nothing; if a third is seen working with desperate haste 
at a despatch by the light of the mjdnight oil the others 
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are almost certain to toy with their stylographs until he 
has finished, although they may have absolutely nothing 
to ‘write or to telegraph. If by some unforeseen chance 
some individual has seen an engagement or a movement of 
troops missed by his comrades, he had much better disclose 
it at. once, otherwise his life will be rendered a misery by 
repeated innuendoes and cross-questionings. His rivals will 
prevent him from obtaining any rest in much the same 
manner as do the Chinese torturers by ‘stitching up the 
eyelids of their victims. But even if he has disclosed all he 
knows the others will immediately say, “ He is concealing 
the important part; he has only told us what he doesn’t 
mind us hearing.” 


Then, again, the War Correspondent lives in the constant 
fear that some rival will get his news in first. Each believes 
his neighbour has some secret and wonderful means of con- 
veying news over mountains, through deserts, and across 
great oceans at miraculous speed: or else that he has several 
alternative lines of communication open, the secret of which 
cannot be discovered. 

Thus the poor, wretched, ill-paid special leads a lonely life. 
Loved by none, hated by all, his only friend is his horse. In 
far-off lands the horse, happily free from all mundane 
jealousies, and incapable of giving away any strategical 
secrets, is all that is left to him as a guide, philosopher, and 
friend. Thus his horse becomes his special object of adora- 
tion, and when he is killed or breaks down you feel you 
havelittle else left to live for, at least until you have succeeded 
in buying another. 


Do not therefore envy, gentle reader, the War Corre- 
spondent’s life! The work is hard, and often terribly 
dangerous. If you are killed you are remembered as a fool, 
because the quarrel was not yours; none of your rivals will 
regret: you at the time, and a hundred others waiting at 
home or at the base will hear the news with infinite joy, 
because it gives them the opportunity of stepping into your 
shoes. The food is bad and the drink generally runs out 
very quickly. After a battle, when the dead are wrapt in 
oblivion, when the wounded are being carefully tended, 
when the survivors are stretched in slumber on the grassy 
sward, the exhausted War Correspondent must sit up by 
candle-light, or by that of a camp-fire, nibbling any viands 
which are at hand while he tries to collect his scattered 
thoughts to put together an account of the thousand- 
and-one incidents he has witnessed during the eventful 
day, which probably commenced about 2 am. His 
despatches written, he must mount his horse and set off 
many miles by moonlight to have them censored or to 
get them on the wire. He may be shot by sentries; he 
may be murdered by bandits ; he may fall into rivers or get lost 
and be captured by the enemy; but no one will give him 
any credit for all his sufferings and hardships. An enteric 
or cholera germ will kill him as quickly as any one else, 
and a bullet often finds a billet in his un-uniformed body, and 
a lonely grave in the Soudan, or the North-west Frontier, 
in Africa, or in far-off Manchuria marks his last resting- 
place. Then, when the war is over, when the petty jealousies 
are long since forgotten and forgiven, a little band of frock- 
coated, depressed-looking men, whom you have last seen in 
khaki, will meet one morning in the crypt of St. Paul’s 
before a bronze slab. A Canon will fire his farewell volley of 
fulsome panegyric over the departed, and a few gold letters 
will mark the hame of the last victim who died in some alien 





land not fighting for his country, but in order that his 
countrymen might have something spicy with their morn- 
ing’s coffee. 








THE FUTURE OF BOOK-COLLECTING 


Tue first part of the sale of the Huth Library has realised 
over £50,000, in addition to the large sum paid by Mr. 
Cochrane for the Shakespeare folios and quartos which he 
bought for presentation to Yale. In their comments on the 
sale writers in the daily papers have occupied themselves 
chiefly with the enormous profits reaped on some of the books, 
and certainly, when after about fifty years a copy of the little 
first edition of Bacon’s Essays, bought for £13 10s., sells for 
£1,950, the increase invites exclamations. In face of such 
a rise as this the familiar retort that the purchaser would 
have done as well, or better, if he had left the money to 
accumulate at compound interest in a business paying 5 per 
cent. no longer serves. Left in such a business, the £13 10s. 
would by now have crept up to the neighbourhood rather of 
£195 than of £1,950. Of course, on the library as a whole 
no such profits will be made, though it can hardly fail to 
have doubled in value, and may possibly have trebled. Con- 
temptible, however, as a mere cent. per cent. profit (after 
half a century) may appear when set beside the conversion 
of £13 10s. into £1,950, any true book-lover would be content 
with it, for even a modest annuul increment of two per cent. 
takes the sting out of that nastiest of all questions which 
can be put to a collector, “‘ How much does your First Folio, 
or your Mazarine Bible, cost you for every time you look 
at it?” 


No doubt in the hands of a genuine student a First Folio 
may be used every day of the year, and its purchaser's 
tormentor may be foiled in this manner. Whether a First 
Folio ought to be sv usedis another question. Frederick 
Locker confessed to the pangs of conscious guilt when his 
bookbinder, with whom he was in dispute over a rare little 
volume, exclaimed to him in sorrowful reproach, “‘ Why, 
Mr. Locker, you’ve been reading it!” If “ facsimiles” 
were more uniformly trustworthy it might well be expected 
that books such as the First Folio should not be subjected to 
the risk of a reader’s fingers playing idly with their leaves, 
but should be used exclusively for making and verifying 
facsimiles and for exhibition. Now the private owner who 
exhibited a First Folio to friends more than ten times in a 
year would certainly be a bore, and at this rate each such 
exhibition would cost about ten guineas—not an excessive 
sum perhaps, but still enough to make any reduction of it 
by an annual increase in value very welcome, especially to 
those who do not understand that potential joys are worth 
paying for as well as actual ones. 


Two centuries ago that crabbed antiquary Hearne girded 
against a still earlier book-buyer, Narcissus Luttrell, for 
having raised the prices of old books. To gird against the 
possessor of such a delightful name was in itself an outrage, 
and since the notes of prices found on Luttrell’s books usually 
range from 2d. to 6d. (their present values being often close 
on £100) Hearne’s girdings seem singularly misapplied. They 
show us, however, that the prices of thin little volumes of 
Elizabethan poetry have been rising ever since the books 
got out of the remainder market in the seventeenth 
century, and probably they will continue to rise until the 
supply is exhausted. But whether the heirs of purchasers 
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at present prices will or will not find that the investment 
has doubled in value after half a century would be a very 
risky subject for prophecy. 

The real interest of the Huth sale is surely that it marks 
the close, or something very near it, of a great epoch, the 
epoch of book-collecting on wide lines, though with a strong 
antiquarian basis, which caused the purchase of a block-book 
and, if possible, a Mazarine Bible, to be regarded as a very 
desirable finishing touch. Many such libraries were formed 
in England in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In 
earlier days the antiquary was already abroad, busy,if he 
were rich like Sir Robert Cotton, in rescuing precious manu- 
scripts from the unworthy hands into which they passed in 
the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI.; if of but 
moderate means, like Humphrey Dyson the notary, or 
Richard Smith, “Secondary of the Poultry compter,” in pick- 
ing up early printed books and broadsides. If these cheaply 
bought collections had remained intact we should have 
heard much of them; on the other hand, some of the earlier 
figures well established in the history of book-collecting, 
from Wotton to Sir Kenelm Digby, were simply buyers of 
the books of their own day, and are remembered now chiefly 
because of their love of good leather bindings and armorial 
book-stamps. The large private library, in which every 
book was solidly bound, was no bad experiment in the art 
of using wealth magnificently at a time when few public 
libraries existed. In those days the lordly book-buyer 
bought a book because it was said to be a good book, whether 
he personally, or any other member of his family, wanted to 
read it or not. Probably there is not a private book-buyer 
in the world who now attempts to do this. Time has shown 
how quickly books become obsolete, and how forlorn a look, 
as soon as they cease to be read and cared for, they can give 
to even a fine room, counteracting the very charm of a 
sunny aspect by a specially resentful fading and splitting of 
their backs. 

It is in succession rather to the old general libraries of 
armigerous persons than to the purely antiquarian collections 
of men like Dyson and Smith that the great antiquarian 
libraries of the last two centuries grew up. The armorial 
book-stamp or leather book-label has always played a great 
part in them, at the cost of much stripping-off and destruc- 
tion of earlier bindings. Even a good man like Grenville 
could record in his own handwriting that his First Folio had 
come to him in its original jacket, though in the meantime 
the jacket had been torn off to make room for a stately 
binding by Charles Lewis. These collectors on the grand 
scale committed other crimes in their determination to “ have 
everything handsome about them,” but they did have every- 
thing handsome about them, and perhaps this very magnifi- 
cence has helped to destroy the fashion. Just as any great 
collection of modern books, as it grew and grew, would tend 
to turna house into a Free Library, so any great miscellaneous 
collection of antiquarian books by its very magnificence tends 
to turn the house into a museum. It can only be saved from 
this fate by reflecting really closely its owner’s personal 
tastes ; hence the modern tendency to specialisation, which 
bids a collector restrict himself to books of a single class 
and congratulates him if his treasures can be housed in a 
few small bookcases. It is not impossible that fifty years 
hence for a private gentleman to own the two large folio 
volumes of the first printed Latin Bible may seem as incon- 
gruous as if he should ornament his hall with a fine Egyptian 
mummy or a fragment of an ichthyosaurus. Perhaps in a 
glimmering consciousness of this we may find one reason 
why so many copies of this first printed Latin Bible have of 
late years been sold to America. If so, we may safely 
predict that well within our half-century all these copies will 
have been bestowed on public libraries. 

Aurrep W. POoLuarD. 





HIROSHIGE 


Tue Sumida River’s blue began to calm down, like that of 
an old Japanese colour-print, into the blue, I should say, of 
silence which had not been mixed with another colour to 
make life ; that blue, it might be said, did not exist so much in 
the river as in my very mind which has lately grown, follow- 
ing a certain Mr. Hopper, to cry, “‘ Hiro—Hiro——Hiroshige 
the Great.” The time was late afternoon of one day in last 
April; the little boat which carried a few souls like mine, 
who, greatly troubled by the modern life, were eager to gain 
the true sense of perspective towards Nature, glided down 
as it finished the regular course of the ‘“ Cherry-blossom 
viewing at Mukojima.” And my mind entered slowly into 
a picture of my own creation—nay, Hiroshige’s. ‘‘ Look at 
the view from here. (I was thinking of Hiroshige’s Sumida- 
gawa Hanasakari among his Yedo pictures.) It may be too 
late now to agree with Wilde when he said that Nature 
imitates Art,” I said to my friend. He saw at once my 
meaning, though not clearly, and expanded on how artisti- 
cally the human mind has been advancing lately ; andI 
endorsed him with the fact that I have come to see, for 
some long time, the Japanese scenery through Hiroshige’s 
eye. My friend exclaimed: “Is it not the same thing, when 
you think Nature imitates Art, that your mind itself imitates 
the Art first?” Itis not written in any book how much 
Hiroshige was appreciated in his day; but I believe I am 
not wrong to say that he is now reaching the height of 
popularity in both the East and the West, of popularity in 
the real sense, and you will easily understand me when I 
say that heis the artist of the future in the same sense that 
I disbelieve in the birth register of Turner and Whistler. 
He is, in truth, greatly in advance, evenif I fancy he is an 
artist of the present day, your contemporary and mine; I 
always go to him to find where Nature is pleased to put her 
own emphasis. Every picture of his I see seems to be a 
new one always ; and the last is ever so surprising as to leave 
my mind incapable for the time being of apprehension of 
his other pictures. One picture of his is enough; there is 
the proof of his artistic greatness. 

We did not know until recently what meant the words 
realism and idealism (should we thank the Western critics ?) 
except this: “ The artist, whatever he be, idealist or realist 
or what not, is good when he is true to his art. I mean that 
technique or method of expression is secondary; even the 
seeming realistic picture of Oriental art is, when it is 
splendid, always subjective.” Ihave many reasons to call 
Hiroshige an idealist or subjective artist, now playing an 
arbitrary art of criticism after the Western fashion, as I 
only see his artistic wisdom but nothing else in his being 
true to Nature; that wisdom, I admit, helped his art to a 
great measure, but what I admire in him is the indefinable 
quality which, as I have no better word, I will call atmosphere 
or pictorial personality. It seems that he learned the secret 
from Chinese landscape art how to avoid femininity and 
confusion ; the difference between his art and that of the 
Chinese artist is that where the one drew a bonseki, or tray- 
landscape, with sand from memory, the latter made a mirage 
in the sky. When Hiroshige fails he reminds me of 
Emerson’s words of suggestion to look at Nature upside 
down through your legs ; his success, as that of the Chinese 
artist, is poetry. And our Oriental poetry is no other kind 
but subjectivity. I have right here before me the picture 
called “ Awa no Naruto,” which is more often credited to be 
the work of the second Hiroshige ; now let me, for once and 
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all, settle the question that there were many Hiroshiges. It 
is my opinion there was only one Hiroshige; I say this 
because in old Japan (a hundred times more artistic than 
present Japan) the individual personality was not recognised, 
and when an artist adopted the name of Hiroshige by merit 
and general consent, it meant that he grew at once incarnated 
with it; what use is there to talk about its second or third ? 
I prefer to regard Hiroshige as the title of artistic merit 
since it has ceased in fact to be an individuality ; indeed, 
where is the other artist, East or West, whose life-story is so 
little known as Hiroshige’s? And I see so many pictures 
which, while bearing his signature, I cannot call his work, 
because I see them so much below the Hiroshige merit—for 
instance, the whole upright series of Tokaido and Yedo, and 
so many pictures of the ‘‘ Noted Places in the Provinces of 
Japan ’’—because they are merely prose, and even as prose 
they often fail. But to return to this “ Awa no Naruto,” a 
piece of poem in picture, where the whirlpools of the strait, 
large and small, now rising and then falling in perfect 
rhythm, are drawn suggestively but none the less distinctly. 
I see in it not only the natural phenomenon of the Awa 
Strait, but also the symbolism of life’s rise and fall, success 
and defeat ; I was thinking for some time that I shall write 
a poem on it, although I could not realise it yet. 


I have my own meaning when I call Hiroshige the Chinese 
poet. Upon my little desk here I see an old book of Chinese 
prosody; there is a popular Chinese verse, Hichigon 
Zekku, or Four Lines with Seven Words in Each, which is 
almost as rigid as the English sonnet; and the theory of 
the sonnet can be applied to that Hichigon Zekku without 
any modification. We generally attach an importance to the 
third line, calling it the line “for change,” and the fourth 
is the conclusion ; the first line is, of course, the commencing 
of the subject, and the second is “to receive and develop.” 
It seems that Hiroshige’s good pictures very well pass this 
test of Hichigon Yekku qualification. Let me pick out the 
pictures at random to prove my words. Here is the “ Bright 
Sky after Storm at Awazu,” one of the series called Hight 
Views of the Lake Biwa; in it the white sails ready to hoist 
in the fair breeze might be the “change” of the versifica- 
tion. That picture was commenced and developed with the 
trees and rising hills by the lake, and the conclusion is the 
sails now visible and then invisible far away. Now take the 
picture of a rainstorm on the Tokaido. Two peasants under 
a half-opened paper umbrella, and the Kago-bearers naked 
and hasty, are the “ third line ” of the picture; the drenched 
bamboo dipping all one way and the cottage roofs shivering 
under the threat of Nature would be the first and second 
lines, while this picture-poem concludes itself with the sound 
of the harsh oblique fall of rain upon the ground. You will 
see that Hiroshige’s good pictures have always such a theory 
of composition ; and he gained it, I think, from the Chinese 
prosody. In the East, more than in the West, art is allied 
to verse-making. 


When we consider the fact. he was the artist of only fifty 
years ago, itis strange why we cannot know more of his 
own life story, and how he happened to leave the words that 
generally pass as a farewell verse as follows :— 


“T leave my brush at Asuma, and go on the journey to 
the Holy West to view the famous scenery there.” 

I cannot accept it innocently, and I even doubt its origin, 
as it is more prosaic than poetical. It is only that he 
followed after a fashion of his day if he left it, as the verse 
is poor and at best humorous. But when it is taken by the 
English seriousness, the words have another effect. Indeed, 
Hiroshige has had quite an evolution since he was discovered 
in the West; he is, in truth, more an English or European 

artist than a Japanese in the present understanding. 


Yone Nocvcui. 


REVIEWS 


A COUPLE OF INTERESTING BOOKS 


The Wife of General Bonaparte. By JoserH Turquan. (John 
Lane. 12s, 6d. net.) 


Society Sketches of the Highteenth Century. By Norman 
Pearson. (Edward Arnold. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Mepiocrity loves deceit as a woman with a poor complexion 
loves half-lights. For a long time history was very kind to 
Josephine. Biographer after biographer portrayed Napo- 
leon’s wife rather as she ought to have been than as she was 
in reality. They endowed her with all good qualities which 
she never possessed, and never mentioned her faults, though 
she had legions of them. But little by little Josephine has 
been brought into the full daylight, and we are beginning to 
see her as she really was. The author of this book, M. 
Joseph Turquan, boasts in his “Introduction” that if the 
portrait of Josephine which he has drawn is not pleasing, 
the fault will lie more with the model than with the artist. 
He declares that he will tell nothing but the truth, and the 
result must be “a speaking likeness.” 

The first part of his promise he has kept—he tells the 
truth about Josephine relentlessly. He analyses quality 
after quality, piles up anecdote on anecdote; but he always 
omits the soul of the woman. Let us take first of all her 
bodily presentment :— 


She was of medium height; her complexion was more 
sallow than white; her face usually bore a strange look of 
astonishment: her nose, which was small and rather turned- 
up, supplied the animated expression which the dark blue 
eyes lacked. The eyelashes were thick and slightly curled ; 
they were one of her greatest charms. Her hair had that 
tinge, natural or artificial, which women prefer because men 
like it, and which they call auburn; the forehead was 
adorned with little curls, which made her look particularly 
bewitching and completed the artless charm which distin- 
guished every feature of her physiognomy. We must not 
mention her mouth ; her teeth were awful. Besides 
Mme. de Beauharnais, who was not anxious to show her 
teeth, took care to hide them behind her smiling, but tightly 
closed, lips. She had beautiful arms, but the fingers were 
too square and the nails were too flat. Her figure, which 
was placed too low, is not worth mentioning. Her chief 
charm lay in her general appearance, in the graceful move- 
ments peculiar to Creole women, and in an air of indiffer- 
ence always possessed by ladies who are not endowed with 
much heart. . . . 


M. Turquan tells us a great deal about Josephine, and yet 
does not tell us how it came that she was able to hold her 
own among the most beautiful women of her time. Years 
later the Duchesse d’Abrantés, who ought to have been a 
severer judge, paints Josephine for us, in company with 
Mme. Récamier and Mme. Tallien (both famous beauties), in 
much brighter colours. She says :— 


However, Madame Bonaparte’s beauty, which consisted 
more in gracefulness and a peculiar charm of manner than 
in actual beauty as we consider it, was by no means put in 
the shade by her neighbours’ personal charms. She, too, 
thanks to her regular features, to her slender, elegant 
figure, and to the sweet expression of her countenance, 
looked lovely beside her two rivals, although she was less 
fresh-looking and less showy. 


Another observer describes her even at forty years of age 
-as “a graceful and pretty woman.” 
M. Turquan takes as much pleasure in discovering ber 





faults:of character as in describing her bad teeth ; he paints 
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Frenchwise, by shadows. He begins by showing her before 
her marriage on the loose fringe of fine society. She had 
been the mistress of Barras of the Directoire, and was as 
immoral, he says, as any Creole. Napoleon mistook her for a 
great lady, and she did not help, but hindered, his career. 
She continued her loose living after her marriage, and 
deceived her husband not only with his generals, but with 
their lieutenants and aides-de-camp, with Hippolyte 
Charles as with Murat. Turquan hides nothing: she was 
always untidy and shiftless, he says, extravagant as a Creole, 
and as greedy. From the very beginning she took gifts 
from any and every one, and even when she had a princely 
income as the wife of the First Consul she accepted one 
thousand frances a day from Fouché for telling him all that 
went on in the Tuileries. These traits are multiplied and 
their effect is undeniable; but the soul, as we have said, is 
left out. Josephine must have had some charm in her of 
heart and mind, or she would never have kept Napoleon’s 
affection after losing his love and esteem. 

Incidentally, M. Turquan paints Napoleon to the life ; but 
Napoleon gains by being put in a high light; greatness has 
no need of veils. 

The book should be read by all who desire to see Josephine 
as she was, and the First Consul as he was. But the book is 
not a great book, for the writer prefers scandal to character- 
drawing, is more occupied with the transitory than with the 
enduring. 

The greater part of this book of Mr. Pearson was read by 
us as it appeared in the shape of essays in the Nineteenth 
Century and other reviews, but we were delighted to read it 
all again. Mr. Pearson takes us from one end of the 
eighteenth century to the other, and almost on every page 
there are touches which make the past live for us. In 1708, 
he tells us, “ the most westerly street in London was Bolton 
Street, Piccadilly. . . . .” So slow was the westward 
movement that ‘in 1805,’ the date of Trafalgar, “there 
was a Turnpike at Hyde Park Corner,” and the fields 
came close to Oxferd Street. ‘ Lincoln’s Inn Fields were 
unsafe at night.” Mr. Pearson tells us all about the 
“Mohocks and Scowrers,” the fashionable bullies of that 
day, and he brings us down to the Macaronis at the end of 
the century without for a moment losing hold of our interest. 

The whole book is written with French talent for quick 
changes and characteristic facts. “Sir Isaac Newton’s 
arithmetic was faulty” we learn, and when he was “ Master 
of the Mint he was obliged to have his accounts made up for 
him.” 

At the same time, it must not be thought that Mr. 
Pearson deals merely in anecdotes, for when his story brings 
him to important or interesting characters he knows how to 
treat them becomingly. It would be hard to find anything 
better than the sketch of Charles James Fox which he gives 
in three or four pages, or the portrait he draws of Horace 
Walpole. He exaggerates Walpole’s ability perhaps a 
little, as he underrates Fox. But both to him are living 
men, and his pictures of them have the charm of easy 
intimacy. 

_Walpole’s principles, he tells us, tended towards repub- 
licanism without anything of its austerity, and he shows us 
that though his humour was satanic, his heart was compas- 
sionate and kindly. We agree with him on the whole that 
Walpole was far better than Macaulay has pictured him: 
“though full of frailties, he was not false, and his character 
contained much that was lovable, much that was honest, 
much that was almost great.” 

Mr. Pearson’s portraits of women, of Hannah More and 
the rest, are nothing like so good as his pictures of men. 
But still we put down his book very unwillingly, for though 


we often disagree with him we always find him exeeedingly 
interesting. 
B 





A STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE 


Shakespeare: a Study. By Darrett Ficats. (J. M. Dent 
and Sons. 5s. net.) 


Nertuer Mr. Figgis’s Introduction nor his first chapter 
prepared us for so excellent a book as follows. The Intro- 
duction would come better, mutatis mutandis, as an epilogue, 
when its readers had tasted their author's quality. Near the 
beginning of chapter i., which deals with Shakespeare’s 
biography, Mr. Figgis invites suspicion by his dictum :— 


Tf two facts ina man’s life may be declared irrefragable, 
then it should be evident that the latter fact flowed justly, 
and with some purpose from the first, or at least that the first 
gave rise to some intermediate power that in its turn was 
sufficient to produce the other. 


After thus glorifying the fallacy post hoc ergo propter hoc, 
Mr. Figgis expresses his conviction that Shakespeare 
“must” have joined the Earl of Leicester’s company when 
it visited Stratford in the autumn of 1587, and after 
threading his way through the maze of the different 
theatrical combinations round about 1592 concludes that the 
traditional gift from the Earl of Southampton was received 
by Shakespeare not in 1597 for the purchase of New Place, 
but in 1594 to enable him to buy a share in the management 
of “The Theater.” Without undervaluing the sense of 
divination which Mr. Figgis extols as “of the highest 
moment in all biography,” we yet can accept a hypothesis 
as no more than a hypothesis, even when put forth without 
the “ probably” which Mr. Figgis follows the bad fashion 
of italicising when he quotes it from Sir Sidney Lee. 

From chapter ii. onwards there is a different tale to tell. 
Mr. Figgis takes great pains to help his readers to visualise 
the stage of the Globe, and when he has got this clear uses 
it, not as a bit of theatrical archeology, but as the medium 
with which Shakespeare worked, knowledge of which is 
indispensable for the right understanding of much in his 
plays and for any due appreciation of his craft. There was 
only a minimum of scenery and no means of varying the 
light on an Elizabethan stage. Mr. Figgis shows how deftly 
Shakespeare introduces references to place and time which 
supply the needed indications. An actor, when he came on, 
might have to walk some thirty feet to the stage-front ; this 
helps to explain the popularity of soliloguy. There were no 
means of ringing down a curtain on an effective situation 
on the outer stage. Shakespeare had to get his characters 
off the stage, and in the closing scenes of a tragedy to see 
that the dead were carried away, and we can watch him 
arranging for it. Above all, his lines had to be spoken on 
a platform closely surrounded on three sides by a crowd of 
restless spectators. Hence, under penalty of tumult and 
half-eaten apples, the need for declamation which would hold 
the crowd entranced. Shakespeare meets this need also, 
often by great poetry, sometimes by what in all humility 
must be called fustian. 

After thus showing how the nature of Shakespeare’s stage 
has influenced the text of his plays, Mr. Figgis devotes two 
chapters to his Craft aud his Art. In the former of these, 
after some interesting notes as to the points on which Shake- 
speare was and was not willing to learn from Ben Jonson, Mr. 
Figgis illustrates Shakespeare’s gradual adaptation of his 
plots to the convention that every play must be divided into 
five Acts—7.e., must progress through an introduction to the 
development of the action, then to a crisis, then to a counter- 
action, and the final climax. The burden this convention 
imposed was no light one. We find Shakespeare staggering 
under it in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” and his handling of his 
Fourth Act invites a monograph. 

In his discussion of Shakespeare’s art the best contribu- 
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tion Mr. Figgis makes to his subject seems to us his sug- 
gestion: “ Often it is evident that a violence of monologue 
or dialogue has a certain business to achieve in the mind of 
the spectator over and above its use as an expression of a 
character.” Mr. Figgis, however, adduces as an example of 
this the piling of violent metaphor on metaphor in the 
soliloquy of Macbeth, beginning, “ If it were done when ’tis 
done ” (Act I., sc.7) and the following dialogue, the effect of 
it all being in his view “to attune our minds to the domi- 
nant that shall pervade the ensuing scene, and to lead us 
away from the gentler dominant of its predecessor, that of 
Duncan’s arrival.” The instance is surely not happily chosen, 
as the scene closes the Act, and the brief dialogue of Banquo 
and Fleance at the beginning of Act II. makes a new starting- 
point. Even if we accept Mr. Figgis’s theory that there was 
little pause between the Acts in Shakespeare’s day, it seems 
better to regard the spur to the spectators’ emotion simply 
as the natural climax to Act I. 

In a chapter on Shakespeare’s Thought, Mr. Figgis shows 
how much in the earlier plays, notably in “‘ Romeoand Juliet,” 
turns on mere accident, as if a malicious “ Divinity ” were 
bringing the lovers to theirdoom. At a slightly later date 
this “ Divinity ” brings the action to converge at his feet at 
the end of the play. Later still, “the swelling strength of 
the characters ” monopolises the action to the very end, and 
the climax drives us to postulate the “ Divinity ” as standing 
beyond the action as a final adjudicator. Lastly, in his 
chapter on Shakespeare’s Personality, Mr. Figgis brings 
together all the threads of his book, shows what they tell 
us of Shakespeare’s character, and compares these results 
with the indications of the Sonnets. The effect of his book 
as a whole is stimulating and sufficiently novel to accomplish 
what should surely be the end of all criticism—the sending of 
its readers back to the plays to test for themselves the 
theories submitted tothem. We hope that a second edition 
will give the author an opportunity to correct several mis- 
prints. The worst of these is the date “1600” given as 
that of the return of the sailors shipwrecked on the “still- 
vext Bermoothes” referred to in the “ Tempest.” It should 
of course be 1610. 





THE .- VALUE OF TRADITION 


‘The Coming of the Saints. 
and Co. 5s. net.) 


By Joun W. Taytor. (Methuen 


TRADITION may best be described as the romance of history. 
It often gives life to dry bones. It is impossible to resist 
its charm. Although the truth may be difficult to sift, and 
much must be left in a dim uncertainty, tradition has a 
value of its own that should not be passed over. 
there are legends and legends, some manifestly mythical, 
others probable, not historically absolute, yet incapable 
of disproof. This latter class occasionally finds sur- 
prising confirmation from unexpected sources, as when Pro- 
fessor Haughton’s remarkable calculation of the time of 
high tide in Dublin Bay on Good Friday, a.p. 1014, showed 
the accuracy of the tradition, in the “ Annals of the Four 
Masters,” that retreat was cut off after the famous battle of 
Clontarf. 

The author of this delightful book has gathered a garland 
‘of the legends concerning the saints of the first century, 
the relations, friends, and disciples of Christ, avoiding 
controversy, for, as he well says, ‘“‘the bloom of the rose- 
petal belongs to the heart of the perfume-seller.” A 
veritable charm pervades the legend of the Provengal 
mission, culled from the manuscript life by Rabanus of St. 
Mary Magdalene, in the Library of Magdalene College, 
Oxford ; from “ Matthew of Paris,” and from the “ Buchedd 


In short, 





Mair Vadlen ” and “ Buchedd Martha” in the Hafod Collec- 
tion at Cardiff. Then there is the testimony >f local 
traditions, monuments, and relics. Another interesting point 
is the witness of Christian names recurring from the earliest 
times in the districts connected traditionally with local 
saints. We knew quite recently of children in North 
Cornwall being called Isola and [litta, names which the 
parents said were handed down. Ilitta is probably the same 
as St. Julitta of Tarsus, to whom the ancient chapel at 
Tintagel was dedicated. Curiously enough, Ilitta is found 
on an Ogham stone in the West of Ireland. 

“ Frail as they are—frail as gossamer if you like—these 
are still fine threads, which bind together the Christianity 
of tradition with Christianity of the Bible, and both of these 
with the history of Gaul and Britain.” So the author takes 
us to Provence, to Arles, to Aix, and to Marseilles, and we 
linger with pleasure round the ancient towns and churches 
holy with the traditional memory of the labours of 
Trophonius, and of Martha and Mary Magdalene and 
Lazarus. Or to Glastonbury, connected in our earliest 
chronicles with St. Joseph of Arimathewa, and the beautiful 
legend of the Holy Grail, immortalised by Tennyson and 
Hawker of Morwenstowe. 

Mr. Taylor makes a good deal of the route of the 
Pheenician tin-traders (in Diodorus Siculus) as affording an 
itinerary different from that of the Roman invasion, though 
we certainly cannot accept his passing suggestion that 
“Cornish and Breton were almost the same dialect of a 
Syrian or Phoenician root.” But he has given us an 
altogether charming book, and although scholars may easily 
recognise the mythical element of many legends, there is 
this to be said, despite the opinions of French critics, of 
Baring-Gould and others, that there is a mass of ancient 
local tradition, worthy of consideration, by no means 
improbable in itself, which at least has not been disproved. 
As the author justly observes, “ we have to account in some 
way for the great Gallican churches of the early martyrs in 
the second century, and for the early knowledge of the 
Faith in Spain and England, as well as in Italy.” In their 
main features the earliest traditions do not contradict them- 
selves, and, though they may seem romantic, they have a 
value which even the scientific historian would be unwise 
altogether to neglect. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


The History of Silhouettes. By E. Nevint Jackson. 
Connoisseur Offices. 10s. 6d. net.) 


To have written the “first book ever issued dealing with 
this fascinating subject” is in itself a distinction, and Mrs. 
Jackson may fairly be pleased with the result of her 
researches. In this- handsome volume, splendidly illus- 
trated and produced in the good style we should expect 
from the publishers of the Connoisseur, she has gathered a 
big sheaf of information regarding the history, progress, 
and decline of the art of the silhouette—‘“ the stepsister of 
photography, the poor relation of the art world.” Like the 
umbrella, and like almost all other novelties, the shadow- 
picture at first suffered plentiful ridicule, but it had a 
lengthy reign. It was born in France, flourished in Germany, 
and then reached England, the first ‘‘ English cut portrait ” 
on record being that of William and Mary in the year 1699. 
But Etienne de Silhouette, the person whose name was to 

down to posterity in this curious fashion, was not born 
until 1709, and Mrs. Jackson records the fact that these 
shadow-pictures, being his principal amusement, came to be 
known as “ portraits & la silhouette,” a name synonymous 
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with paltry effort and cheapness. “ Plusieurs salles de son 
chateau,” quotes the author, “avaient des murailles cou- 
vertes de ces sortes de dessins que l’on appelle des silhouettes 
du nom de leur auteur, une nomination qui est toujours 
restée.” The art was in use at least twenty years before his 
name could have been applied to it; there is evidence to 
that effect. 

The chapters which follow the historical portion of this 
volume, describing the processes employed to obtain exact 
likenesses of the sitters, are extremely interesting. From 
merely tracing the shadow of a head, or head and bust, the 
variations ranged considerably, and the “ profile machine ” 
came into existence. In 1823 J. P. Tussaud (son of Madame 
Tussaud) “ respectfully informs the nobility, gentry, and the 
public in general that he has a machine by which he takes 
likenesses. Price 2s. to 7s., according to style.” On the 
Old Chain Pier at Brighton J. Gapp, an early Victorian 
profile-cutter, made hay while the sun shone, and this, as 
Mrs. Jackson notes, was the period of the scrap-book mania, 
for which these silhouettes were excellently suited. 

A bibliography and a list of silhouettists is appended, and 
the book closes with a very fine set of reproductions of all 
kinds of silhouettes. Besides being extremely interesting, 
it is a work of reference that may be very valuable. The 
author has had material from many notable people, and 
Lady Dorothy Nevill contributes a short introductory page. 


The Italian Fairy-book. By Anne Macponett. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.) 

Tue fairy story is always fascinating to a child, and we trust 
the day is far distant when the little ones will no longer 
care to read about the mythical and fantastic folk of fairy- 
land. Italy, with all its myths and legends, should lend 
itself well as a source from which should spring many and 
varied romances. One of the pathways to and from the 
East, it is a country well stocked with material to form a 
book such as the one we have before us; and Miss Macdonell 
has spared no pains to make it a success. In a Note at the 
end of the volume she tells us that she has read widely in 
order to make a suitable selection. The result is eminently 
successful, and we are quite sure that no child with imagina- 
tive tendencies can fail to appreciate the beautiful volume, 
comprising not less than thirty-five fairy stories, tastefully 
illustrated in black and red. 


Salvador of the Twentieth Century. By Percy F. Martin. 
Illustrated. (Edward Arnold. 15s. net.) 


Mr. Marttn deals in facts rather than incidents, in figures 
rather than men, and he has chosen the title of his book 
very wisely, for it is compiled in the essential spirit of the 
twentieth century. No mere record of travel this; no 
musty, dry result of digging in the archives of past cen- 
turies, bringing to light ancient manuscripts and rattling 
parchments inscribed by prolix historians with the doings of 
Centrai American tribes and the conquistadores who, hard- 
headed and hard-hearted, overcame and oppressed the afore- 
time lords of the land. It is a precise, statistical account, 
embodied in some three hundred odd pages, of indigo and 
coffee cultivation, of railroads and public institutions, mines 
and agricultural matters, interspersed with some few views 
of commercial and Government enterprises, public parks, 
and the like, and with portraits of grave and businesslike- 
looking gentlemen who control industries and State Depart- 
ments. 

If any City company has interests in the State of San 
Salvador, assuredly this book should find a place on its 
shelves, for Mr. Martin has proved inits pages that he is an 





untiring and relentless statistician. ‘He has taken Salvador, 
analysed it, dissected it, and analysed each separate part in 
turn, and given the result in good, sound, figure-bespattered 
English. “ Profit and loss,” “ directors’ reports,” “sanitary 


conditions,” and “ percentages” are objects of careful con- . 


sideration, and since Mr. Martin was favourably impressed 
with the country and with all that he saw, Salvador should 
be grateful to him for his concise, comprehensive statement 
of its financial position and precise analysis of its industries. 
From the point of view of the winter evening reader, who 
wants scenery and incident brought to his armchair at the 
fireside, we cannot recommend the work; from that of the 
business man who wishes to consider Salvador seriously (or 
to get some hints on the drawing-up of an attractive com- 
pany prospectus) the eminently twentieth-century record 
before us is distinctly an asset. 


Floor Games. By H. G. Wetts. With Photographs and 
Marginal Drawings by J. R. Srnctar. (Frank Palmer. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


WHatever may be thought of Mr. Wells’ accomplishments 
in the realms of sociology and literature, there is no question 
that in this most delightful exposition of the real method of 
playing indoor games he has rendered good service to 
humanity, especially to that’ portion of humanity which 
often gets in everybody’s way and suffers smothered objur- 
gations for sheer, pathetic lack of “something to do” or 
“something to play with.” For the ordinary toy, the meagre 
“ box ”’ of bricks, the ineffective tin soldiers, Mr. Wells and 
his two jolly youngsters profess utter contempt; and after 
reading their book (for it must in fairness be termed a joint 
production) we are with them entirely. Unlimited wooden 
blocks, nicely squared and of a sensible size, shaped planks, 
clockwork locomotives with plenty of rolling stock—these, 
a few leaden civilians, soldiers, and animals, with a nice 
smooth nursery floor, are the heaven upon earth of the inde- 
fatigable players. With these they build cities, construct 
archipelagos, erect funicular railways with wonderful 
arrangements of switches and tracks between floor and 
table; with these the longest and dreariest winter day loses 
all its terrors. Very charmingly and amusingly does Mr. 
Wells describe certain possible games; but the best of it is, 
of course, that there is no limit to the number of fanciful 
games that can be brought into being with such an equip- 
ment. The photographs give an idea of the achievements 
of the collaborators. Corrugated cardboard does for roofing ; 
ships are built and manned ; docks and wharves are planned, 
and there is endless room for inventive genius and imagina- 
tion. Mr. Sinclair’s marginal drawings are very funny, and 
add much to the pleasure of the reader. We can only say 
that we envy the possessors of such a nursery, and shall 
recommend all fathers and mothers (“and uncles and such- 
like tributary sub-species of humanity,” as Mr. Wells terms 
them) to put in practice the suggestions of this book without 
delay. 


olden Sunbeams. A Church Magazine for Children. 
Volume XV. (S.P.C.K. 1s. 4d.) 

The Sign. A Monthly Parish Magazine. Annual Volume. 
(A. R. Mowbray and Co. Is. and ls. 6d.) 

The Dawn of Day. Volume for 1911. (S.P.C.K. 1s.) 


“Gotpen Sunpeams” is a brightly bound volume consisting 
of the monthly issues of the magazine of that name. It 
contains all kinds of stories and verses, many illustrations 
and competitions, and is a remarkably cheap book at 1s. 4d. 

“The Sign ” and “ The Dawn of Day ” are probably known 
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to many, as the monthly instalments find their way round 
various parishes. A serial runs through each of the books, 
the remainder of the space being taken up with matters of 
varying interest to Church-workers and others. 





Europe in Pictures. By Ottve Barnarp. (A. and O. Black. 
Is. 6d.) 


Pictures of British History. By E.L, Hosxyy. (A. and C. 
Black. 1s. 6d.) 


As well as providing for the entertainment of the young 
people Messrs. A. and C. Black do not forget their ordinary 
education. In “Europe in Pictures” we have thirty-two 
coloured illustrations of many parts of the Continent of 
Europe. These include Venice, Lake Maggiore, Constan- 
tinople, and many mountain peaks, geysers, and forests. 
Some clear letterpress describes in a comprehensive form 
the chief characteristics of the various countries. 

“ Pictures of British History” begins with the story of 
King Arthur and ends with Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar. 
It has been no easy task to include the whole of the inter- 
vening period between the account of these two heroes into 
a matter of sixty pages; and that Mr. Hoskyn has accom- 
plished his task successfully reflects great credit upon his 
ability as a concise historian. There are in all sixty illus- 
trations, including thirty-two in colour. 








FICTION 


The Miller of Old Church. By Ettmn Gtascow. (John 
Murray. 6s.) 


Miss Giasaow has written a story that attracts and holds 
the attention. The book, different in this from the over- 
whelming majority of contemporary works of fiction, is 
well worth reading, and once taken up, the reader is unable 
to throw it aside unfinished. Nevertheless it falls short of 
being a book that will live, or will deserve to do so. It 
belongs to the middle-class of fiction, and in these days one 
has every reason to be grateful to the authoress for it. Such 
praise may appear grudging, although it is not our intention 
to make it so. After reading the book ourselves we can 
most heartily recommend our readers to follow our example, 
although we think that they, like us, will find it in some 
respects incomplete, and yet be unable to indicate the 
points in which the story falls short. It is interesting, 
but in no respect original, for at this age of the world 
to produce an original plot in fiction is well-nigh an 
impossibility. The character-drawing reaches a very 
high level, and the descriptive passages are such as many 
other novelists might use as patterns with advantage 
to themselves and to their readers. Moreover, Miss 
Glasgow’s cor.trol of language is perfect—a criticism which is 
necessary nowadays when considering the work of novelists, 
and especially of women-novelists. The worst that can be 
said on this point is that the narrative is occasionally some- 
what jagged, and suggests that the authoress devoted 
hardly sufficient time to the work of revision. This view is 
supported by a few apparent trifling inconsistencies between 
statements and descriptions, which are, however, quite 
trivial. The test of a work of imagination is that it should 
make the unreal real. It is doubtful whether it can be said 
that Miss Glasgow has succeeded in doing so, and it is on 





this account that we consider “The Miller of Old Church” 
falls below the standard of the first rank of fiction. 


The Lotus Lantern. By Mary Imuay Taytor and Martin 
Sasrve. Illustrated. (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.) 


THose who do not object to see the beef of old England 
resting in a Satsuma vase may get one or two thrills out of 
this English-Japanese romance. There have been too many 
stories written on a somewhat similar theme, and we must 
confess that for downright crudity, cheap sensationalism, 
and still cheaper humour, “The Lotus Lantern” outshines 
them all. It would make atolerably good Drury Lane melo- 
drama, and that is the best we can write about it. 

The villain of the piece, Colonel Overton, is represented 
as the Ambassador of the British Embassy at Tokyo. His 
eyes become bloodshot without a moment’s warning, his 
damns are plentiful, and, like a feuzlleton villain, his laughter 
is always bitter and mocking. His most villainous remark is, 
“ Fol-de-la-rol! love be damned!” His daughter, Maud, 
is engaged to his subordinate, Jack Hallard. This character, 
notable for the immaculate crease the artist has seen fit to 
depict.in his trousers, in spite of the well-meant restraint of 
a parson, falls in love with a half-caste geisha called Umi. 
In order to make the plot as thick and disagreeable as 
treacle, we find that Umé is in reality the daughter of the 
villain of the piece. It is when Overton discovers that his 
little game is played out that he utters the remark quoted 
above. At this juncture Maud welcomes her half-sister 
with surprising affection, and then conveniently fades out of 
the picture without a sigh ortear. Umé attempts to take her 
life, but is discovered jst in time by her heated and travel- 
stained lover. There isa meeting in a cave, followed by a 
terrific typhoon. When the storm is over, in more ways 
than one, the parson marries Hallard and Umi, and thus the 
story comes to a very welcome end. 

We see that the authors have quoted Lafcadio Hearn. We 
wish they had studied his version of “ The Peony Lantern ;” 
then we should not. have had a half-caste geisha pronounc- 
ing the word “love” just as Mr. Maurice Farkoa does in his 
delightful songs. Neither should we have had an impossible 
Irishman who thinks himself extremely funny when he uses 
such expletives as “ Begorra!” and “ Holy Smoke! ” 


The Man in the Shadow. By Ricnarp Wasusurn CuHILp. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.) 


Tue art of writing short stories is one which has been 
attempted successfully by very few authors. The names of 
Henry James, Kipling, H. G. Wells, and Frank Harris stand 
out prominently among those who have brought the short 
story to its greatest achievement. And we think it is no 
exaggeration to say that Richard Washburn Child may now 
safely be included in the list. The majority of the stories 
in the present volume touch upon the tragic side of life, but 
the pathos is seldom overdone, with the exception perhaps 
that in “ Flight ” we can trace the faint echoes of a jarring 
note. The climax is always reached by a steady, regular, 
and reasonable climb, and even when it is possible for the 
reader to foresee and dread the view which he knows he 
must see from the pinnacle, Mr. Child has so forcible and 
enthralling a way of sustaining the interest that it is 
practically impossible to lay the book down until that 
particular story has been read through to the end. He 
treats of subjects ranging from medicine to mechanics, from 
fishing to general stories, never forgetting the most absorb- 
ing and complex of all—human nature. Where all are good 
it is difficult to select one as the best of the eighteen in the 
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book. “The Man in the Shadow” and “Shark” are two 
which stand out prominently on account of the very terse 
and fine finish of each, while “ Service,” “They was Women,” 
“The White Hand,” and “ The Final Score” show that the 
author has a very exalted notion of a woman’s bravery and 
powers of endurance. Mr. Child is to be heartily con- 
gratulated upon his compilation, and his readers should be 
numerous. 


Bubble Fortune: A Story of 1720. By Gipert SHELDON. 
(J. M. Dent and Sons. 6s.) 


Ir is seldom that a more spirited and engrossing story than 
“Bubble Fortune” comes the fiction lover’s way. One 
thrilling incident follows another in rapid succession save 
for an occasional most realistic description of the rugged 
coast and inland scenery of Devon and Cornwall, producing 
a welcome pause in the diverse happenings for which the 
admirer of the picturesque will feel doubly grateful. As 
the title implies, the pivot upon which the story hinges is 
the South Sea Bubble which was pricked in 1720; but Mr. 
Sheldon tells us little about this, the period with which he 
deals providing such a varied stock-in-trade of the novelist 
upon which to draw. And so he introduces us, in addition 
to South Sea speculators, to Jacobite plotters, highwaymen, 
smugglers, kidnappers, deep-drinking squires and parsons, 
a venerable soothsayer and a charming damsel with whom 
everyone will fallin love. The author is equally at home 
on land and sea, his narrative is redolent of the times, and 
there is not a line to be skipped throughout the volume. 








MORE BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


No one will be able to complain this season that the boys and 
girls who are fond of reading have been neglected. From 
Messrs. Blackie’s list alone hundreds of entertaining volumes 
could be selected. Many we have already noticed, a few 
remain for final consideration. A couple of fine books at 6s. 
each are “Pioneers in West Africa” and “ Pioneers in 
Canada,” both by Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G., with coloured 
illustrations. The deeds of those brave men who in former 
years heard the “call of the wild” and braved unknown 
dangers may be as fascinating as any imagined tales, and the 
author well knows how to enchain the attention of his 
readers. In the first book the eight coloured plates are by 
him, and they do him credit. “The Heroes of England,” at 
2s., gathers the stories of the lives of some of our country’s 
warriors by land and sea, and the author, Mr. J. G. Edgar, 
has done his work well. He ranges from Edward, the 
Black Prince, to Sir Henry Havelock, and the book will 
make a strong appeal to all boys who love history. 

Three stories of adventure come next: “A Middy of the 
King,” by Harry Collingwood—who justifies his distinguished 
name by this capital romance of the British Navy at the 
close of the eighteenth century; “In the Grip of the 
Mullah,” by Captain Brereton, a vivid tale of little-known 
Somaliland ; and “The Quest of the Golden Hope,” by 
Percy F. Westerman, a treasure-seeking, buccaneering story. 
These are 5s. and 2s. 6d. respectively, all illustrated 
and all interesting. One of G. A. Henty’s books, “ A March 
on London,” may be added; he remains still a favourite, 
and at 3s. 6d. this tale of Wat Tyler’s days is a handsome 
present fora boy. For smaller boys Miss Annette Lyster’s 
“A Soldier's Son” and May Wynne’s “ Phil’s Cousins” are 


remarkably good books at 1s. 6d., and are prettily illus- 
trated. A book by Charlotte M. Yonge is also issued at the’ 


same price, “The Lances of Lynwood,” dealing with the 
days of Edward 1II. Messrs. John Ouseley, Lid., publish a 
good school story entitled “ Freddy Barton’s Schooldays,” 
by Mr. Nelson Prower, M.A., at 2s. 

Miss Brenda Girvin has written an excellent story which 
might suit boys or girls in “ Mister Piccolo,” dealing with 
the adventures of a gipsy-waif; it is published by George 
Allen and Co. at 3s. 6d., and has several good pictures. 
Two books for girls from Messrs. Blackie, at 1s. each, that 
can be recommended are “The Two Queenies,” by Jennie 
Chappell, and “The Little Browns,” by Mabel Wotion, the 
latter illustrated by H. M. Brock. “The Lady of the 
Fountain” contains three short stories from the “ Mabino- 
gion,” and is very charmingly presented at Is. 6d. 

“ A Newnham Friendship,” by Alice Stronach, with illus- 
trations by Harold Copping (Blackie, 3s.), takes the 
“sweet girl graduates” from their college life out to the 
world of London, and forms an interesting story for girls ; 
“ Betty’s Next Term,” by Lilian Wevill (Blackie, 3s. 6d.), 
is more of a schoolday story, full of humour and clever 
character-drawing; and “Fair Noreen,” by Rosa Mulhol- 
land (Blackie, 6s.), tells of the adventures of the only child 
of a ruined earl—a story of skill and insight. All these are 
well illustrated, and eminently suitable for gift-books to 
girls. 








MESSRS. DEAN AND SON’S BOOKS 
As each Christmas season comes round we naturally look to 
Messrs. Dean and Son to provide us with books suitable as 
gifts for quite young children. Their series of Rag Books 
are always acceptable, the only wonder being whether the 
books of the previous year have yet been destroyed, so 
strong and durable are they made. “Luliaby Rhymes,” 
designed by H. G. C. Marsh (2s. 6d.), and “ Knockabout 
Lane” (2s.) are full of bright pictures and jolly rhymes. 
“Tiddles,” a golden-haired maiden of three, is to be sold for 
ls. 6d., together with “An Odd A B C” of weird and 
gruesome illustrations, the cover reminding one somewhat 
of Cinderella’s ugly sisters. Another A B C is devoted to 
Sugar Candy, and is likely to make many a small mouth 
water as whole bags of sugared almonds and large dishes of 
Turkish delight are exposed to view. “The Express” will 
please the small boy with a mechanical turn of mind. 
These last two books are ls. each. “Dolly Dimple’s 
ABC” and “Baby Bunting” at 6d. each bring this series 
within reach of every one who is desirous of including a 
rag book among one’s Christmas gifts. 


From the same firm we have also received four painting 
books: “ Rainy Day Painting-book” and “‘ Woodland Trees 
Painting-book ” at ls. each, and “The Greenhouse Painting- 
book” and “ The Easy Painting-book ” at 6d. each, all con- 
taining suitable copies for the young artist. We could have 
wished that the pots of calceolaria and geranium were a little 
more true to life, but possibly the lads and lassies who will 
make use of their colours on the opposite pages may obtain 
even stranger effects than the printed ones. Two good toy 
books at 6d. each are “‘ Musical Nursery Rhymes” and 
“Little Red Riding Hood.” “ The Nursery-land Budget” 
at ls. is very good value for the money. 

Two quite novel books, issued, we believe, this year for the 
first time, are the Patchwork Picture Puzzles. Pictures are 
given in outline, and on another page are a number of 
coloured pieces on gummed sheets. These pieces have to be 
cut out and fitted over the outline pictures after the manner 
of a dissected puzzle. Models of all the pictures to be 
formed are provided in the necessary colours. This should 





prove a most entertaining amusement for winter evénings. 
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FOREIGN REVIEWS 


“Dir DevutscHe Runpscuau ” 


Tre-November number is a very good one. We read with 
unexpectéd pleasure an article on the decline of England 
by “Count Vay: von Vaya und‘zu Luskod. We missed a 
certain patronising tone we know, and we found some very 
sound home-thrusts’ on Tower Hill Anarchists, Plutocracy, 
and Americanism. Marshal von der Goltz continues his 
remarks on “Jung-Deutschland.” He is much concerned 
about the moral- and physical education of his young 
countrymen, not always from the purely military point of 
view. Mutatis mutandis much that he says would apply 
excellently to England. Incidentally he gives the history of 
the Boy-Scouts ; he does not advocate imitation of this institu- 
tion by a nation that has admitted national service, but he 
praises analogous bodies, such as the “ Pfadfinder.” Herr 
Albert Leitzmann examines the relations of Beethoven and 
Theresa Malfatti, and he concludes against a betrothal. The 
evidence, as he gives it, suggests the “chops and tomato 
sauce” of Bardell v. Pickwick. Herr Hermann Gunkel on 
the Psalms is judicious. and up-to-date. Herr Ernst 
Gagliardi tells the story of the. warrior-Pope, Julius II. 
Herr Hermann Fischer, apropos of the latest Uhland 
memoirs, discusses that charming poet and good man. 


“La GranpE Revue” 


In the number for October 25th M. Gérard Harry writes 
of Belgium under her new ruler. He regards Albert I. as 
carrying on the dynastic tradition as a strong personality, 
holding the balance between the Clericals and their oppo- 
nents, and likely to pursue a just, sound foreign policy in 
the general interests of Europe. M. J. L. Bonnet reviews 
the work of the recent Radical Congress at Nimes; it is 
strange to find for once that the unifids rather than the 
réactionnaires are the enemy. M. Maurice Pellisson recounts 
the struggles between actors and dramatists in the eighteenth 
century. M. Louis Bruneau finishes his lucid indictment of 
the middleman in the Paris meat-market. M. Tibal has a 
useful analysis of the German Press. M. Jacques Rividre 
begins an appreciation of André Gide, which he finishes in 
the next number. 

November 10th sees a resumption of Tolstoi’s letters— 
some very nice ones. One has some excellent remarks on 
education, and there is an exquisite little anecdote on “les 
vanités du monde.” Russia is still to the fore in a very 
complete exposition of the history and aspirations of the 
revolutionary parties by M. André Waltz, whose sympathies 
are obvious, and who condemns the Franco-Russian Loan of 
1906 as giving the Monarchy a new lease of life. “ Pages 
Libres”. is devoted to “Les Humanités,” and contains a 
series of articles from all points of view on the question of 
Latin in the schools. M. Daniel Mornet shows that this 
question was thoroughly discussed in the eighteenth century. 
M. P. L. Claudel replies to M. Faguet, and argues that the 
study of Latin is absolutely harmful to the French language. 
M. L. Dessaint gives us a splendid specimen of the plati- 
tudes of the “‘école laique;” we think M. Cronzague Truc 
must have seen this. article before writing his own, which 
is delightfully satirical on most branches of public educa- 
tion, but especially the “‘école primaire” and its attempts at 
‘‘ positive” ideas, leading to “ horizons secs, nets et bornés.” 
M. True’s own rather flabby conclusions are interesting too, 
as instancing a general trend of thought. 


“ Le. MERCURE DE Rance ” 


There are some very good articles in the number for 
November Ist. That on “le Cromwell de Carlyle,” though 
its title is rather misleading, is particularly good. M. Mazel, 





the writer of the article, prefers the “French Revolution ” 
to the “Cromwell.” He castigates some of the modern 
French “Dryasdust” historians; he considers that Louis 
XVI. was influenced for evil by his close study of the reign 
of Charles I., and he holds that the Jacobins cut a very poor 
figure indeed by the side of the Roundheads. M. Edmond 
Pilon has put a lot of colour into his account of Madame 
Daubenton, wife of Buffon’s alter ego. The great naturalist 
and classic is portrayed too, “dans l’allée de catalpas 
de Virginie.” M. André Gouguenheim dissects the two 
ironies of Anatole France, that of Jeréme Coignard and 
that of the “ Pingouins.” M. Legrand-Chabrier resuscitates 
a dead book, the “Isabelle ” of Sénancour ; the article, good 
in itself, will revive memories of the “Obermann” of 
Matthew Arnold. M. Remy de Gourmont is flippant about 
Morocco. He says that France only exports “des discours 
et des articles de journaux.” 


“La Revur” 

In the number for November Ist the authority who hides 
behind the initials “ X X X” discusses the late Franco- 
German détente, and finds that the result, as far as France 
is concerned, is increased solidarity and a sense of reasoned 
patriotism. He revives his suggestion of compensating the 
Germans in Indo-China. M. Menod publishes some interest- 
ing - letters of Béranger to Michelet. M. Finot finishes his 
discussion of the alleged inferiority of woman on a lyric note ; 
if either sex is inferior by nature, it is man, through his 
fatal gift of passion. M. Labrone contributes some new 
documents about the trial of Louis XVI.; they are from the 
hand of the montagnard Pinet, and are curious as proving 
that regicide was not incompatible with hatred of Orléans 
and Marat, and independence of Robespierre. General Chérif 
Pacha has little good to say of German influence in Turkey 
or of the Young Turks. 


“LA Revue Bieve” 


October 21st.—Montalembert’s letters to Didron are con- 
tinued. M.Lémonon discusses “la Crise Anglaise ;” it is 
odd to find a presumably Republican Frenchman (our pre- 
sumption is based on the general outlook of the Revue Bleue) 
lecturing his English friends on trop de zle. M. Lucien 
Maury analyses M. Chinard’s suggestive book on “ L’Exotisme 
Américain.” M. Dauphin Meunier continues his delightful 
account of the Count and Countess de Bussy. 

October 28th.—M. Alfred Rébelliau deals with the early 
years of Bossuet, and claims for him a place among the 
great Frenchmen who most truly belong to their country. 
“ X XX” has some vivid bits of war correspondence from 
Morocco. M. Paul Flat defines more carefully his position 
towards modern French drama. M. Frangois Maury 
examines the case of a great statesman who has not quite 
succeeded, M. Paul Deschanel. The story of the Bussys is 
continued, and is not diminished in interest by the fact that 
Mirabeau enters on the scene, sowing wild oats broadcast, 
and courting and forgetting the young Countess. 

November 4th.—The last of the Bussys, though Madame 
has died in the preceding number. The second period of 
Bossuet is examined, where the great Catholic is compli- 
cated by the great Gallican. M. Rébelliau sees consistency 
and loftiness of character through it all. M. Emile Boutroux 
begins a series of articles on Sully Prudhomme, and M. 
Martin Hume on Spain under Philip IV. M. Paul Louis 
has a solid article on Roman slavery, and M. Lux, writing 
on Churton Collins, uses very freely the appreciation by Mr. 
Frank Harris that recently appeared in Tue ACADEMY. __ 

November 1lth.—M. Alfred Croiset rejects most of thé 
usual arguments for the study of Latin in favour of some 
new ones. M. Flat writes about Liszt as the musician of 
Romanticism.. M. Paul Groussac, discussing M. Clemen- 
ceau’s recent great work on South America, returns the ball 
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of compliment with interest. This work is discussed with 
appreciation, by the way, in the South American number of 
Tue ACADEMY. 


“ Revoe Critique p’Historre eT DE LITTERATURE ” 


October 21st.—M. Jean Plattard discusses the reprint of 
the 1541 edition of Calvin’s “Institution,” which has been 
carried out by MM. Chatelain and Pannier, under the 
direction of M. Abel Lefranc. He appears to conclude 
with the editors that this (and not the edition of 1559) is 
the true text of the work. 

October 28th.—Sir Gaston Maspero deals with “ ]’'Univer- 
sité Egyptienne,” taking as his text a reprinted article of 
M. Germain Martin; he finds much to commend, and points 
out some defects and possible reforms. Dr. Kurt Fitzler’s 
work on mining in ancient Egypt is reviewed most appre- 
ciatively by M. P. Laumonier. 

November 4th.—M. Jean Maspero reviews M. Victor 
Martin’s disquisition on the “ Epistrategi ” of Greco-Roman 
Egypt, and M. Pierre Jonguet’s work on municipal life in 
the same country under Roman domination. The late Herr 
Usener’s inquiry into the origin of Christmas festivities is 
reviewed. M. Bardoux and his work on the last English 
Sovereigns are discussed by M. Biovés, and recent French 
monographs on Chaucer, Shelley, and the Brontés are 
variously estimated by M. Bastide. 


“ FEUILLES D'HISTOIRE ” 


M. Chuquet’s contribution consists of a series of applica- 
tions, some of them very ingenuous and amusing, for election 
to the Institute under the Empire. M. Achille Biovés is 
responsible for a letter written from Paris in 1790 by Lord 
Mornington, the future Marquess of Wellesley, a veracious 
but unsympathetic witness of the Revolution. M. L.-G. 
Pélissier gives the complaints of an unfortunate anti-clerical 
schoolmaster in 1815, who suffered from the changes of 
government. M. Jacques d’Aubrives contributes the clear- 
sighted criticisms of an anonymous combatant at Waterloo. 
M. Joseph Durieux recounts the thrilling adventures of a 
fearless bearer of dispatches in Spain, the chasseur Thillet. 
M. Edmond Durouvray narrates the history of the intrigues 


by which Joly de Fleury succeeded Necker as Minister of 
Finance in 1781. 
“La Licorxe” 

This international magazine, of which we have received 
the first three cahiers, may be recommended unreservedly to 
all who like daintiness in any form. It is dedicated to “ the 
happy few” and to those “dont c’est le trait d’aimer R 
les entretiens inutiles.” A volume consists of six cahiers, 
and costs a guinea. Subscriptions may be sent to M. Marc 
8. Villiers, Longue Rue Neuve 130, Antwerp. The point of 
view and many of the illustrations recall the “Yellow Book” 
and the “ Savoy,” and we are rather surprised at finding no 
reference to Aubrey Beardsley. Oscar Wilde seems to be 
the sponsor of the English contingent. We may notice in 
the first cahier an essay by M. Edmond Pilon.on Poussin 
and his use of the landscapes round Les Andelys—an extra- 
ordinary piece of precious writing, delightfully illustrated 
by Jean de Bosschtre—and some pages oubliées of Thomas 
Griffiths Wainewright, dilettante and murderer. In 
Cahiers II.-III., which are sewn together, we find an idealised 
iron foundry by James Pennell, a clever dissertation on the 
Jupe-culotte by M. Edmond de Bruyn, strange pictures by 
the editor and M. de Bosschére, and an essay on Charles 
Louis Philippe by Herr von Lukaécs. M. de Bruyn’s object 
is to show that the Jupe-culotte is the apex in the develop- 
ment of female dress; he illustrates his point with reproduc- 
tions of classical statues, cameos, and friezes, and quotes 
freely from such authorities as° Messrs. A. J. Evans, 
Schliemann, Salomon Reinach, and Duncan Mackenzie. It 
1s an amusing and stimulating essay in the new classicism. 





MUSIC 


We are now to do without our ballet—pleasantest enter- 
tainment of our time—until the Spring, when it is hoped 
that the Russian enchanters will return. Their popularity 
seems to be assured, and it is desired that they shall become 
an English institution ; we have come, at any rate, to this 
conclusion on finding that they can always fill the Opera- 
house, and that they still provide an inexhaustible subject 
for conversation. Into whatever company one goes, the 
dancers are, sooner or later, discussed. The merits of the 
three principal ladies are canvassed, each of them having 
her special admirers; M. Nijinsky’s doings are criticised 
and only not adored. We are become so coriversant with it 
all that we take upon ourselves to examine and comment 
upon the dancers as we do the singers and the pianists ; 
indeed, people who do not profess to be skilled musicians 
are relieved to find that there is something at the Opera 
which they can criticise as well as anybody else. It is 
admitted that in technique Mme. Kchessinka stands alone, 
but has she thé charm of Pavlova? And exquisite: little 
Mme. Karsavina! She may not be compared as mistress -of 
every feat with her more experienced sisters, but what grace 
and distinction she has! Would that we had a Degas: to 
paint them for us, as Mr. Sargent has drawn the portrait of 
M. Nijinsky! Compatriots of these dancers express a good 
deal of astonishment at the raptures indulged in by London 
over M. Mordkin and M. Nijinsky, maintaining that, though 
male dancers are no doubt a necessity, it is the ladies who 
really count. In this we are much inclined to agree; not- 
withstanding that beautiful leap of M. Nijinsky’s, when -he 
seems to poise himself in the air, and certainly does not 
alight where he was expected, we like the ladies the best. 
Everybody, except some of the writers in the morning 
papers, was delighted by “Le Lac des Cygnes,” not only 
because the first tableau is so beautiful in itself and the 
second gave opportunity for the gallant mazurka and the 
Ozardas, but because it showed us what the ideal of a Russian 


ballet was like thirty years ago, before the advent of M> 


Bakst and M. Fokine. There was no fatiguing need to ask 
what the story was about. The movements of the property 
swans would hardly have incited the young lady at~ the 
skating-party in “Pickwick” to say that she thought 
skating was “swanlike,” though they were not unlike what 
we suppose Mr. Winkle’s performance on that occasion to 
have been. But when the living swans came on the scene we 


were looking into an enchanted world. The chevaliers and 


pages and the prince looked as if they had gracefully 
stepped out of one of those pictures by Fiorenzo da Lorenzo 


at Perugia, so slim with their long red legs and their painted’ 
coats; and the gorgeous colouring of the second tableau,’ 
with clever M. Cecchetti, of course, as a Grand Maitre du 


Palais, but in a gown that an early prince of the House of 
Medicis might have worn, and, coming to no fearful end as 
he does in “ Scheherazade,” showed M. Golovine, its designer, 
to have been an artist of real skill. The music of Tchai- 
kovsky has come in for a good deal of contempt, and the 
interpolation of the “celesta” dance from the “ Casse- 
Noisette” was hailed by the detractors as a moment: of 


great relief. But every musician does not subscribe to the 


praises which we Londoners lavish on that music. Did not 
M. Brunem once write-that “the seven childish pieces” 


from the “ Casse-Noisette”” which Sir Henry Wood played-~ 


at a Colonne: Concert “fully justified the vehement protes- 
tations to which they gave-rise, for their banality was 


equalled by their insignificance” ?- We confess that we listened ° 


to the music of the “Lac des Cygnes” without any 
impatience. It is not the music that'Tchaikovsky found’ for 
his symphonies, but it is light and cheerful and “elegant” 
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enough, and the solos, so beautifully played by Mischa 
Elman, are really very pretty. _ 

To pass at once from consideration of a ballet to that of 
such a serious spectacle as ‘The Soul of the World” seems 
incongruous, but we were invited to witness Mrs. Dearmer’s 
production, and must say something about it. It is an 
ambitious attempt to dramatise the Mysteries of the Birth 
and Passion of Christ, and one which it is not easy to 
classify. It is called a “ Mystery Play,” but the expression 
must be taken in a very elastic sense. The scenes lie quite 
outside the lines of such a morality as “Everyman” or 
“‘ Kagerheart.” Here we have a strange mosaic of incidents 
and passages from the New Testament which leaves a sense 
of historical incongruity as its dominant impression. The 
figures and language of the Evangelists are wrested from 
the original context to serve the purposes of a symbolism 
which the authoress has been unable to keep in hand. A 
most disconcerting point of chronology is raised by the 
appearance of Mary Magdalene, already a maiden, with 
suitors and jewels, on the day of the Annunciation! If in 
the bloom of her youth before Christ was born, what age 
was the penitent at the foot of the Cross? Licence of a 
similar kind is taken with the appearances of Simeon and 
the Archangel Gabriel, but these are mild, poetic violences 
compared to the réle assigned to the Virgin in the scene of 
Calvary, where, addressing, among others, the Shepherds 
of Bethlehem and the Three Kings, brought hither in the 
true style of a Finule of Grand Opera, she again recites the 
Magnificat, which is afterwards sung by a Choir of Angels, 
and brought to aclose by the Doxology of later ages. The 
music applied to this strange medley did nothing to redeem 
it, or arrest the sense of unreality and failure. ‘The Soul 
of the World,” as compared with the inviolable story of old, 
reminded one of the anecdote of a little boy who, after 
looking long cn the portrait of a lovely woman, turned to 
the original and said, ‘1 very much prefer you.” 

Among recent concerts none has been more enjoyable 
than that given by the London Quartett, with M. Max 
Pauer, who has been generally and rightly recognised as a 
pianist of the first rank. Since we first heard the London 
Quartett we have always remembered it with keen pleasure, 
and when the merits of foreign quartett parties have been 
spoken of in ourhearing have not failed to remind the 
speaker that we can in London produce players who are also 
very worthy to be praised. Under the strong, vital leader- 
ship of Mr. Sammons the London Quartett improves its 
ensemble each time we hear it, each player showing the 
nicest sense of the relation of his part to the others. During 
the first minutes of Schubert’s “ Death and the Maiden,” 
they did not play with the certainty usual with them, and 
the slow movement has no doubt been declaimed with more 
tragic feeling. But, none the less, the performance was of 
great excellence. With the playing of Brahms’ G minor 
quartett it would be hard to find fault, unless we say that 
the famous crescendo passages in the first movement 
sounded too calculated, and did not surge upwards with the 
noble spontaneity one expected. But after that everything 
was played superbly, and with what joy did we realise that 
the fondo was going to be played at so daring a pace, 
feeling confident, as we did, that there would be no scram- 
bling, no suggestion ‘given that the artists hoped to make 
their audience say “ How fast they can play!” M. Pauer’s 
excellence showed itself at all points, and chiefly in this, 
that while he kept the piano part always in its right place 
(now principal, now secondary), he never gave the impres- 
sion that he was restrajning himself with a sense of virtue 
in so doing—an impression not uncommonly given by 
pianists who know that they are “classical” players, and 
are proud of it. M. Pauer’s playing was as free-as if he 
had been playing a solo, but it was never licence. 





‘A young vocalist whom we can congratulate on the 
possession of “charm ” as well as ability, Miss Bessie Tyas, 
gave a very pleasant recital with Mr. Vernon Warner last 
week. Her voice is highly agreeable in quality, her style 
is correct, and she can succeed both in coloratura and in 
lyric songs. There is certainly a place for her in our 
concert-rooms. Mr. Warner boldly attacked César Franck’s 
Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue, and occasionally succeeded in 
rendering some passages with dignity and ease. But we 
think that he cannot have learned his tempo for the Chorale 
and the Fugue from one conversant with the model set by 
the composer, for he played the one too slowly and senti- 
mentally, and the other very much too fast; at least he did 
so if we are to credit the witness of many musicians who 
knew Franck and had heard him play this work. Not infre- 
quent failures of memory and fingers may be forgiven to any 
young pianist who essays a piece which has brought disaster 
to many a more experienced player. There is something 
baffling in Franck’s most seemingly innocent passages. 

One of the most unconventional piano-recital programmes 
we ever saw was that presented on Monday by Miss 
Mary Cracroft. It cried aloud that it had been fashioned 
by one who was musician first, pianist afterwards. There 
were some of Bach’s least familiar organ pieces, admirably 
arranged for the piano by Miss Cracroft herself, and played 
with fine taste and dignity, the “ Choralvorspiel”’ in G major 
showing the uncommon technique which she has reached 
with the left hand. Then came some Scarlatti, played to 
perfection, which included the well-known “ Pastorale,” 
according to the original edition, which is much to be pre- 
ferred to that of Tansig. A group of pieces by Debussy, 
not those that every pianist plays (for there were three of 
the “Ten Preludes”), succeeded the Sonata, op. 37 of 
Tchaikovsky, a work which it is interesting to hear and 
one which showed Miss Cracroft capable of vigour, never 
allowed to become coarse, as well as delicacy. Some Liszt and 
a group of Russian pieces were rightly there to show Miss 
Cracroft’s command over the more showy difficulties, but 
the success of the concert is due to the fine musicianship 
and the rare restraint, which put this pianist in a very high 
rank. The recital was worth a dozen of those every-day 
affairs at which we hear brilliant thumping and scrambling 
through a dozen of the most hackneyed and unfortunate 
masterpieces. 








THE REVIVAL OF PRINTING 


III.—THE VALE, FLORENCE, AND RICCARDI 
PRESSES 


Tuk magnitude of the services rendered to the art of book- 
production by William Morris have tended to overshadow 
the merit of those of the first of his fellow-workers in the 
revival of fine printing—Charles Ricketts. Mr. Ricketts is 
now well known as one of our most learned and sensitive 
critics of art, a collector of refined judgment, an original 
painter and sculptor, designer and wood-engraver ; but the 
public does not seem yet to realise that the books of the 
Vale Press he has given them are works of consummate art, 
reflecting the personality of their designer and showing his 
handiwork on every page. It was this element of design in 
every detail of the book, the conscious search for beauty 
and order, which was the new thing in the Kelmscott and 
the Vale books. 

As was told in the preceding article, it was in 1888 that 
William Morris turned his. attention to the subject of 
printing,and the first book from his press was not issued 
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till 1891. Mr. Ricketts, in conjunction with his life-long 
friend Mr. Charles Shannon, made his first venture in 1889 
by the publication of “The Dial,” an occasional publication 
of which five parts have appeared, distinguished by woodcuts 
of great orignality and merit. In 1890 and 1891 he took 
part in the planning of a number of books published by 
Messrs. Osgood, Macllvaine, among them'the first edition of 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles;” 1892 was spent in carrying 
out “Daphnis and Chloe,” the engraving alone of the 
pictures and initials occupying eleven months. It was 
published in 1893, and though poorly printed and over- 
ornamented, it foreshadows the future development of its 
designer's aims. A book of more limited character, but very 
successful within those limits, was Mr. John Gray’s “ Silver- 
points” (1893); its build has been copied and exaggerated 
in America with the intelligence of the Chinese tailor in 
the story. “ Hero and Leander,” with woodcuts by Mr. 
Ricketts and Mr. Shannon (1894), is well printed and set on 
the page. One other preliminary work must be mentioned— 
“The Sphinx,” by Oscar Wilde, published shortly after the 
“ Hero and Leader,” but finished before it. I will quote Mr. 
Ricketts’ account of it :— 


This is the first book of the modern revival printed in 
three colours—red, black, and green; the small bulk of the 
text and unusual length of the lines necessitated quite a 
peculiar arrangement of the text; here I made an effort 
away from the Renaissance towards a book marked by 
surviving classical traits, printing it in capitals. In the 
pictures I have striven to combine those affinities 
in line work broadcast in all epochs. My attempt there as 
elsewhere was to evolve what one might imagine as possible 
in one charmed moment or: place. 


Considerations of this kind influence the decision of the 
form of every experimental book that Mr. Ricketts has 
designed ; but the time had now arrived when he felt it 
necessary to make another step forward. Though Morris’s 
type had created a profound impression on the public, it had 
not induced one of the many great firms engaged in the 
printing and publishing trades to produce a fount based on 
a more noble scale of design and execution than the old 
seventeenth-century examples. And these were plainly 
inefficient. Old-faced Caslon was, undoubtedly, far superior 
to any of the commercial types then in vogue; but it had no 
pretensions to style. Compared with any of the founts of 
which we shall have to speak in this and the following 
article, it is wanting in form, refinement, elegance : a service- 
able coat cut by a village tailor beside one from Saville Row. 
Nor was it possible to revive one of the fine Italian types 
which must always serve as models of design: their needless 
deviations from rule and accidental peculiarities would, in a 
modern, amount to archaism. He therefore set himself to 
design a new type which differed from that of Morris in 
being slightly larger of body, more open, and with its serifs 
shaped to a different angle. The first published page of this 
type appeared in No. 4 of “The Dial.” 

The chief point of interest in the Vale Press to all 
interested in the future of typography is that Mr. Ricketts 
determined to try the expedient which Morris had discarded— 
that of having his books printed at one of the houses in the 
trade. They were not, of course, produced under ordinary 
commercial conditions; but the proof that, given proper 
supervision and fair remuneration, as fine work could be 
produced by established printers as by a private press 


working without restriction of cost, was invaluable. It is 


the distinction of the three presses which forms the subject 
of this article that their books are printed in this way. 
Messrs. Ballantyne and Company had produced several of the 
experimental books referred to above, and it was to them 
that. Mr. Ricketts. entrusted the success of his new. yenture, 





The result of their seven years’ co-operation was a series of 
the treasures of our literature, many of them masterpieces of 
the printer and wood-engraver’s art. 

The first book issued from the Vale Press was ‘‘The 
Early Poems of John Milton,” in 1897; the last “ A Biblio- 
graphy of the Books issued by Hacon and Ricketts,” in 1904. 
During these seven years an enormous amount of labour was 
spent on decoration, as well as on the supervision of printing 
and design. The engraving alone of the initials used in the 
Vale books represents the labour of a year, exclusive of their 
design ; such borders as that of the Keats or the “ Briony ” 
border of the Chatterton, or that of the Sidney Sonnets, 
required each of them a month’s labour. A fire at the 
printers’ destroyed the original blocks and most of the 
electrotypes of all these invaluable pieces of decoration, and 
this irreparable loss determined the close of the press. 
Before this occurred, however, two new founts of type 
designed by him were cut and employed—the “King’s” 
and the “Avon” fount, so called because they were used 
first for the “ Kingis Quair” and the Shakespeare respec- 
tively. The Avon fount is lighter in body, smaller in serifs, 
and with its round letters more tilted than the Vale type ; 
the King’s fount represents the first attempt ever seriously 
made to utilise the essential conditions of typography to 
banish the inharmonious shapes of certain of our printed 
letters, such as the g, a, f,t, and so on. These letters do 
not harmonise with the rest of the alphabet, and are indeed 
merely scribes’ conventions, useful when writing, but 
unnecessary when type isemployed. This type is only used 
in three experimental books, but it is full of interest to the 
student of form, and in the books themselves has a fine 
effect. It is certain that very soon the artistic value of Mr. 
Rickett’s work in the Vale Press will be adequately appre- 
ciated, and that his books, now obtainable at a very 
moderate price, will be unattainable. 


The two other presses mentioned in the title, the Florence 
and Riccardi Presses, belong to a much later stage of the 
Revival of Printing; they are grouped here because their 
press work is also executed by commercial printers: the 
first at Letchworth by the Arden Press (now Messrs. Smith 
and Sons), the second at the Chiswick Press by Mr. Jacobi. 
They have another common tie in the author of their type, Mr. 
Herbert Horne, the historian of Botticelli, whose designs 
for lettering have been famous for many years. After 
having produced a fount of type for one of the foremost of 
the American printing firms, he was commissioned to set 
about another for the Florence Press, of which the first 
volume was issued in 1909. The chief books issued by this 
press are a translation of the Fioretti, Chaucer’s “ Romaunt 
of the Rose,” and Swinburne’s “Songs Before Sunrise.” 
Later on Mr. Horne designed the Riccardi type, which, it is 
generally agreed, is one of the best Roman founts ever 
produced, and is worthily seen in such a book as the 
“ Catullus,” which with the fine press work of Mr. Jacobi, 
ranks among the most beautiful undecorated books of the 
century. 


Ropert STEELe. 
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HEINE: THE LAST PERIOD 


Wuew Heine, still a young man, passed over the battlefield 
of Marengo, he wrote, in the enthusiasm of the moment, 
those too famous words, “I have never attached much value 
to poetical renown, neither do I care greatly if men praise 
or blame my verse. It is a sword you must lay on my 
coffin, for I was a brave soldier in the Liberation War of, 
Humanity.” Standing where his hero Bonaparte had gajned 
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the decisive victory of his career, it was natural enough 
that Heine, with the impulsive vanity of an artist, should 
strike a martial attitude and affect to despise poetry. The 
poet, viewed with ceaseless suspicion by a practical world, 
often has such moments of weakness. And the world is 
well content to mistake the pose of a minute for a permanent 
attitude. Critic after critic, from Matthew Arnold onwards, 
has assumed that this passage represents Heine’s final 
verdict on himself. But, though he deceived his critics, 
Heine was not himself deceived. “I have brought it to 
nothing on this fair earth,” he wrote shortly before he died, 
“nothing has come of me. I am only a poet "—a damaging 
admission, especially with Englishmen, who only respect 
a poet if they can credit him with a few practical virtues. 
Heine knew, of course, that the world in general would take 
his confession of failure seriously. His was not an intellect 
that retained illusions. But he knew also that there would 
always be a few for whom the words “only a poet” would 
be sufficient, a few who would not waste their time in 
drawing academic distinctions between the poet and the 
champion of freedom, a few to realise that, while the states- 
man may liberate the person, it is the poet alone who can 
liberate the spirit. 

No critic has done Heine a greater disservice than 
Matthew Arnold. An inverted provincial, Arnold followed 
Sainte-Beuve and Scherer as slavishly as any contemporary 
journalist followed Macaulay. And if he blundered badly 
at times in their company, he blundered still worse when he 
could not look to them for guidance. Writing to his mother 
in 1848, he tells her that he has just been thoroughly 
disgusted by Heinrich Heine. ‘‘ The Byronism of a German 
trying to be gloomy, cynical, impassioned, moqueur, with 
' his total want of experience of the kind that Lord Byron, an 
English peer with access everywhere, possessed, is the most 
ridiculous thing in the world.” There are more ridiculous 
things, but let them pass. Here it is sufficient to point out 
that the man who wrote that sentence could never at any 
time of his life understand Heine. How far did he reach 
towards such an understanding ? In his famous essay he 
claims that Heine’s true significance is as an apostle of new 
ideas, political and social; he throws in some perfunctory 
praise of his poetry, draws up a list of his vices, and rounds 
off by saying that we have got a half-result from Heine— 
“* Many are called, few chosen.” 

“I was always a poet,” Heine wrote in his Confessions, and 
this is the one adequate answer that can be given to those 
who would base Heine’s title to fame on his work as a critic 
and journalist. When he said, half-humorously, that he had 
brought it to nothing on this fair earth, he recognised that 
his practical and even his purely intellectual influence on 
his age had not counted for much. Politically he had had one 
aim, and one aversion. His aim was to establish a mutual 
understanding and friendship between France and Germany. 
His aversion was Prussia. He hated her, never let slip an 
opportunity of attacking her. Yet it was Prussia who unified 
Germany, Prussia who conquered France and set at enmity 
the two countries which Heine loved and failed to reconcile. 
Socially he was a democrat, the champion of the people 
against an aristocracy. whose obsolete tyranny he detested. 
Yet here, too,e brought it to nothing, and with his usual 
candour he gives the reason of his failure—“the cleanly 
sensitive nature of the poet recoils from any near and 
personal contact with the masses.” Intellectually he was 
sceptical of everything, even of scepticism. Human-nature 
in its weakness craves.some fixed support, some neat, -clear- 
cut formula, even though it be-only negative. But Heine, 
through whose heart the'great cleft of a.divided world ran, 
had no definite creed, could join neither with the high priests. 


of orthodoxy nor of atheism. His-brain was quick to perceive. 
exceptions, but the task of discovering and of accepting 





principles he left to more massive intellects and to more 
credulous souls. 


' So much for the surface-Heine, with whom the paradox- 
mongers busy themselves so tirelessly. Any one who studies 
Heine criticism could, and probably does, repeat in his sleep 
the antithetical summary beginning “ An Hellene, yet a Jew 
of the Jews, a democrat, yet a lifelong worshipper of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. . . .” How irrelevant it all: is! 
Heine may have been an intellectual will-o’-the-wisp. But 
then, as he himself said, he was never an abstract thinker. 
A poet from first to last, he attained unity not through the 
understanding, but through the emotions. Systems of 
thought and of government interested him less for their own 
sakes than as part of Life. Life was his sole and sufficient 
preoccupation. He loved it as aman loves a woman, and his 
verse was the diary of his passion. 


His poetry falls naturally into three periods. In the first, 
knowing little of life, he wanders in the fairyland of the 
Romantics. singing his hopeless love. In the second there 
are two strains—one of abandonment to the sensuous 
pleasures of Paris, the other of regret for Germany and 
lost ideals. The two strains meet in “ Tannhauser” and 
mingle-with magical effect :— 


Wir haben zu viel gescherzt und gelacht, 
Ich sehne mich nach Thrinen. 

Und statt mit Rosen mécht’ ich mein Haupt 
Mit spitzigen Dornen krénen. 


And then in the third period, crippled and paralysed, he 
looks back over life, and in the fulness of knowledge and 
experience sings its beauty and sadness. The whole man is 
in these last poems, all his wit and humour, and passion and 
tenderness, and infinite, insatiable longing.. Yet the critics 
talk of cynical despair, pardonable under the provocation of 
torturing pain, and Matthew Arnold coins that miracle of 
ineptitude, “ the red fire of his sinister mockery.” Carlyle 
and Ruskin turned to bitter hopelessness, yet the critics 
spare them their blame and their patronage. Tennyson, 
created a peer by an adoring Queen, idolised by a poetry- 
hating nation, snarled at the younger generation like an 
indignant old colonel worsted in argument by some quick- 
witted youth. “Heated am I? you—you wonder—well, it 
scarce becomes mine age.” But Tennyson was the prophet 
of Victorian optimism, the champion of a comfortable con- 
stitution and a genteel Church ; so the critics slur over the 
second “ Locksley Hall.” Ostrich-like, Tennyson buried his 
head in the sands of dogma. The attitude, if lacking in 
dignity, has a show of discretion which appeals to the 
majority. Heine, less discreet, faced life squarely, and 
“with eager tears, and laughter stinging through the eyes 
and ears,” drew what beauty he could from the passing 
pageant. And for a reward he is railed at as a cynic, a 
mocker. ‘“ Wherever a great spirit speaks out its thoughts, 
there is Golgotha.” 


In the ballads written during the first years of his illness, 
Heine turns again and again to the old commonplace, the 
transitoriness of earthly joy and earthly pomp. A theme 
that a cruder artist would soon make wearisome Heine 
saves-from monotony by an exhaustless fancy and humour. 
The masked hangman who dances with the Duke’s wife is 
knighted for his audacity, and becomes the ancestor of the 
Rogues of Bergen—‘“a proud-race;:it- flourished by the 
Rhine, and now sleeps in coffins of stone.” Geoffroy Rudel 
wins to his-love the Lady of Tripoli, inthe moment of death ; 
the kiss-of welcome is the kiss-of separation. In the palace 
of the Tuileries Marie: Antoinette helds her lover once more, 
but the French Revolution has deprived her and the ladies-in- 


waiting of their heads, and that-is the reason why the Queen's: 
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hair has not been dressed. Pomare, a singer of the Jardin 
Mabille, rises in the world, drives in a carriage and four, 
looking majestically down on the masses afoot, yet dies in 
her old mother’s garret, saved from life by God's pity, 
“ because she had loved much”—a characteristic touch of 
playful humour, or is it. perhaps sinister mockery ? 


But as his illness progressed he wrote no more ballads. 
His emotions became too intense to be expressed in an 
impersonal form. And in proportion as his feelings deepened 
his bitterness grew more keen. Had he been a born fighter, 
he would have attacked his enemies with a certain discretion. 
It is love vilified and misunderstood that hits out most 
savagely. Satirical poems, however, form but a small part 
of his latest verse. In his gentler moods he is often 
strangely reminiscent of Charles Lamb :— 


O Lord, I believe it would be all for the best You should 
leave me here on earth. Only first You must heal my sick- 
ness, and furnish me too with a little gold. The bustle of 
the world will never fret me, for I seldom go out. I am 
content to stop at home in dressing-gown and slippers by 
my wife's side. 


The accent is a little too free for the England of the early 
nineteenth century, but the spirit is that of Elia reluctant at 
the inevitable parting from the faithful Bridget. Lamb, of 
course, lived far the less vehemently of the two. He had 
not, like Heine, smelt every smell in this goodly kitchen of 
the earth. Yet he knew the genuine love of experience for 
its own sake, and cherished the memory of his passion for 
Alice W , hopeless though it had been. The two were 
alike also in their freedom from cant about death. The 
sensuous artist-soul fettered to the earth, like Gulliver, by a 
thousand Lilliputian bonds, recoils from the insensate grave. 
“For what satisfaction hath a man, that he shall ‘lie down 
with kings and emperors in death’ ?” writes Lamb, and 
Heine echoes the protest :— 





Unser Grab. erwirmt der Ruhm. 
Thorenworte! Narrentum ! 


The parallel, however, must not be pressed too far. Heine 
went deeper than ever Lamb could go. In the dark nights 
towards the end of his life memory was no longer a process 
of thought, but a passion of the soul. All the loves that he 
had enjoyed, and still more urgently those that he had 
missed, thronged back on his remembrance. “Du warst ein 
blondes Jungfriiulein, so artig, so niedlich, und so kiihl,” he 
sings, returning to that early passion, the failure of which 
had changed the whole course of his life. It is the mark of 
@ supreme genius that he can make a personal cry of pain or 
of gladness the expression of a universal emotion ; and here 
in this poem Heine records for all time the sorrow of the 
ever-recurring discovery that a beautiful woman may be as 
insensible to beauty as the flowers and rivers and hills the 
artist loves but cannot quicken into life. 

It was in accordance with the harmony of his poetic life 
that Heine, whose first love had been spiritual rather than 
sensuous, should consecrate his last poem to the expression 
of his mystic passion for her whom he called “ La Mouche,” 
and symbolised as the passion-flower. In words almost 
identical with those in which Shelley sang Keats’ deliver- 
ance from the burden of living, the world-wearied poet 
turned from the passion-flower to death :— 


O Tod, mit deiner Grabesstille, du, 

Nur du kannst uns die beste Wollust geben; 
Den Krampf der Leidenschaft, Lust ohne Ruh, . 
Gibt uns fiir Gliick das albern rohe Leben. 


And yet because through years-of torture he had still loved 
life, stil] clung-without hate to that which hurt him, we cannot 





think of these words as his final farewell. Rather see 
him setting out on his last voyage, to annihilation perhaps, 
perhaps to Bimini the island of eternal youth, and singing 
as he looked back to the vanishing world, whose small things 
he had loved with a poet’s love :— 


Alte Katze Mimili, 

Alter Haushahn Kikriki, 
Lebet wohl, wir kehren nie, 
Nie zuriick von Bimini. 








TURKEY AND ITS PEOPLE—I.* 


Sm Epwin Pears is probably better qualified than any other 
living Englishman to deal with this intricate subject. Not 
even Sir William Ramsay, to whose wide knowledge he pays 
frequent tribute, has enjoyed such unique opportunities for 
close and constant observation of the various races peopling 
the Ottoman Empire. 

Resident for eight-and-thirty years in Constantinople, 
where he has long held the position of the foremost barrister 
practising in the Consular and Ottoman Courts of the 
Empire, Sir Edwin Pears has throughout that period main- 
tained his constant connection with the London Press. For 
over thirty years he acted as resident correspondent to the 
Daily News, and it may be recalled that when in 1876. Mr. 
Gladstone published his pamphlet on the Moslem atrocities 
in Bulgaria under the title of “ Bulgarian Horrors and the 
Question of the East” he stated that “the first alarm 
respecting the Bulgarian outrages was, I believe, sounded 
in the Daily News,” and, after declaring that the greatest 
service rendered by journalism to humanity, to freedom, and 
to justice had been that rendered by that journal through 
its foreign correspondence on this occasion, added :—‘ I 
believe it is understood that the gentleman who has fought 
this battle—for a battle it has been—with such courage, 
intelligence, and conscientious care is Mr. Pears of Con- 
stantinople, correspondent of the Daily News.” 

As seems fitting, the writer begins his volume with a 
chapter on the “ Sultans and Succession to the Throne.” Of 
the Sultans he says :— 


To speak of each of the Sultans of Turkey since 1453 
would be to write the history of Turkey since that date. As 
a rule they have not been able men, though the earlier 
were more competent than the later. The earliest Sultans, 
who carried the Turkish armies successfully first to Con- 
stantinople and then to the gates of Vienna, were in many 
cases the sons of Christian mothers who had been captured 
in the West, whose descendants were therefore after a few 
generations largely of European blood. The decline in the 
ability among the Ottoman Sultans dates from the destruc- 
tion of the Corsairs, who ravaged the coasts of Italy, France, 
Spain, and, in the seventeenth century, even of England, 
for the capture of slaves. The mothers of Sultans during 
the last two centuries have usually been quite uneducated 
women, and often slaves, chosen for their physical beauty. 
Their subjection to the limitations of harem life has not 
tended to develop such natural intelligence as they 
possessed. 


Infanticide, it may be said, is still a common practice in 
Turkey, and the author points out that while the change in 
the law of succession probably increased child-murder, it has 
yet more evil results to answer for, being probably the worst 
plan that could be devised for procuring a competent Sultan. 
For the last three centuries the heir to the throne has of 





* Turkey and ite People. By Sir Edwin Pears. (Methuen 
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necessity been strictly guarded as a prisoner, and has seen 
nothing of the world. Thus the longer he lives the less 
capable does he become of governing wisely :— 


Let me take an illustration which is under my eyes while 
writing. Reschad Effendi, now the reigning Sultan 
Mahomed V., was the next in succession to Abdul Hamid. 
He was only two years younger, and was treated in the 
usual manner as the next heir. He was allowed an income 
sufficient to maintain him and his establishment in affluence, 
but was confined to his palace and to a region of about half a 
mile around it. Spies inside and outside his house took 
note of all visitors, and neither Ambassadors nor Ministers 
could even make a visit of courtesy. He is said to have 
declared in August, after the revolution, that he had not 
read any newspaper for twenty years. So also with the 
other princes of the Imperial family. 


Dealing with the claim of Abdul Hamid and some of his 
predecessors to be Caliph or “ Viceregent of the Prophet,” 
the author refers to the Sunni books (to which division of 
Muhammadans the Turks belong), which are all in accord as 
to the necessary qualifications for the dignity of Caliph. 
The first condition was that the Caliph should belong to the 
tribe of the Koreish, of whom Muhammad was a member (and 
who had been the guardians of the Kaaba for many years 
before his birth). The second qualification was that he was 
to be elected. “Clearly,” says the author, “as Abdul 
Hamid is not of the tribe of Koreish he cannot be the 
Caliph whom Muhammad contemplated.” He further refers 
to the high authority of the Rev. T. P. Hughes, who, writing 
four years ago, says :—“ After a careful study of the whole 
subject for thirty years, twenty having been spent among 
the mosques of the Moslems, I will defy any one to produce 
any reasonable proof that any Moslem scholar in India 
acknowledges Abdul Hamid as the rightful Caliph.” 


Of course this must apply with equal force to the present 
Sultan, who is Abdul Hamid’s brother, and the matter is of 
not a little importance at the present time, when much is 
again being said in this country about Pan-Islamism and its 
bearing on the conflict being waged between Italy and 
Turkey. Here, again, the testimony of Sir Edwin Pears is, 
like all else in his book, of high value. He says :— 


I believe the facts are the following:—First, that the 
Pan-Islamic movement which writers in favour of Abdul 
Hamid’s Government endeavoured to persuade Europe was 
a living force dangerous to England and other Christian 
Powers hardly existed. I doubt whether Abdul Hamid 
himself attached much importance to it. Itis true that in 
Yildiz itself he had denunciations printed against England 
which were prepared for distribution amongst Afghans and 
Arabs during the time when Lord Dufferin was Ambas- 
sador in Constantinople. But that Ambassador saw the 
Sultan on the subject, and in his peculiarly tactful way 
made light of the matter, and let Abdul Hamid know that 
he was playing a dangerous game. Abdul Hamid: from 
that time, though he never ceased to be hostile to England, 
lost, apparently, any interest in the Pan-Islamic movement. 


Sir Edwin believes, however, that there was and is a 
genuine movement which deserves that name, but that it is 
a purely religious one. .He says that he is not aware that 
this Pan-Islamic movement is a serious danger either to 
Islam or civilisation, though in Africa it may give consider- 
able trouble. Well, Tripoli is in Africa, and recently a 
Moslem company assembled in the Mosque of St. Sophia in 
Constantinople addressed a telegram to H.M. King George 
which sought to put forward the danger to us in India 
of potential Pan-Islamism, while at the same time an 
ex-Governor of Bombay convened and presided at a meeting 
in London to set forth the same views. 


- 





THE THEATRE 


“ESTHER WATERS,” BY THE STAGE SOCIETY 


WE do not wish to pick a quarrel with the Stage Society. 
It has done, and no doubt will continue to do, valuable 
work. It has indeed produced some of the most brilliant 
plays that have been written during the last ten years, 
which would never have seen the footlights under the pre- 
sent inept actor-manager system but for the pluck and 
wisdom of this Society. They have, of course, made one or 
two mistakes. A Society, like a person, that does not make 
mistakes, makes nothing. We are of opinion that the pro- 
duction of “ Esther Waters,” by George Moore, was a mis- 
take. We never remember in all the course of a long 
playgoing career to have sat out anything so useless, so 
hideously depressing, so appallingly dull, or so consistently 
pessimistic. “Esther Waters” is not a play. It is nota 
tract. It is nothing but a touched-up photograph of aslum. 
The effect it produced upon us is not easy to describe in 
polite and possible English. Only those who have been 
obliged to drive along a country road for a mile alongside a 
sewage-farm with the breeze blowing in their direction could 
give an accurate description of “ Esther Waters.” 

Mr. George Moore evidently conceives play-writing to be 
the perversion of the truth—the ugliest truth. “Like Sir 
Arthur Pinero, he has spent much of his time gazing at 
humanity through a magnifying-glass. He has, however, 
only selected for his examination those men and women who, if 
they do not belong to the criminal type, are at any rate weak, 
hysterical, perverted, and unmoral. He seems to have set 
out in this play to wipe off, with the utmost savagery, a 
series of old scores. In drawing his portraits he has 
crowded on to his canvas far too{much paint. All his 
figures are like those of the comic artists in the illustrated 
weekly papers, who make noses very red, ears very large, 
and feet positively monstrous. It is plain to see that Mr. 
Moore has studied his creatures from life. If he had been 
content to draw them with the pencil of an artist instead of 
with that of a caricaturist—with reserve and a nice economy 
of line—“ Esther Waters” might have been worth his while 
to write and ours to see. 

As it was, there were several scenes which were very 
tragic, very terrible, and several in which irony and a sort of 
impish cruelty made one flinch. Because, however, of the 
exaggeration of the draughtsmanship these scenes failed to 
wring the heart or bring tears to the eyes. The whole thing 
was too Doré-esque. Even the scene in the baby-farm, 
horrible as it was, lost nearly all its effect by the heavy- 
handedness of its paint. We all know those trick pictures 
in which the lamp upon the table is not painted, like the 
rest of the subjects, on the canvas, but is lit up from 
behind. Mr. George Moore treated all his scenes in 
this inartistic lithographic manner. In the first Act, 
for instance, when Esther Waters, having tried to 
thrust a knife into the handsome manservant who 
is leaving service, confesses to her mistress that she 
has been betrayed by him, Mr. Moore makes these 
two women go down upon their knees with their faces to the 
audience and pray aloud—the poor, wretched servant 
repeating the solemn words of the Calvinistic lady between 
her choking sobs. This sort of thing is not dramatic. It 
is realism run mad, and the only effect it obtains is to make 
an audience excessively uncomfortable. 

Much the same thing happened in the second Act. The vile 
old woman who takes in the accidental offspring of servant- 
girls, puts them into dirty cradles in a kitchen not fit even to 
be the playground of blackbeetles, and kills them off as soon 
as possible, endeavoured to baptise one of these infants with 


cold water out of a broken jug.. The incident was inde. 
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scribably horrid and in the worst possible taste. This 


surely is not drama. There are a thousand unnamable 
things which have never been exploited on the stage—things 
just as horrid and just as painful, and, possibly, just as 
true—but no dramatist worth his salt would think for 
a moment of making use of them. They may, perhaps, 
be dealt with in a book. Balzac and Zola, de Maupassant, 
and one or two English writers of a very different 
calibre, have revelled in a debauch of impressionism ; 
but what is permissible in a book is not permissible on 
the stage. It is not Art. It is ‘not sound dramatic 
writing. It is simply breaking the rules of the game to 
endeavour to horrify an audience by asking them to watch 
actors and actresses in positions which are unedifying and 
distorted. 

Again, in the fourth Act we were asked to take part 
in a public-house fracas, to see a good-natured, over-fat 
bookmaker-publican stabbed by a gipsy bully and to hear 
the shrieks of anguish of his distracted wife. We know 
that such things as this take place. We have only to 
read the gushing and picturesque police-court reports in 
the daily papers to be aware that they happen almost 
daily. So do a great many other things equally brutal, 
equally horrible, equally unsavoury. It is one of the 
duties of the dramatist to hold the mirror up to Nature. 
But surely there are many things which take place in life 
which we not only do not wish to see upon the stage, but 
which it is bad Art to place there. It seems to us that Mr. 
George Moore went out of his way with the utmost delibera- 
tion to fill his play with those very things which would 
certainly be neglected by all dramatists with a sense of the 
theatre and a respect for themselves. Then, too, a play is 
not made by tearing pages out of a book. Mr. George 
Moore’s dialogue stood in need of drastic cutting. His 
characters said the same thing over and over again ina 
manner which was as amateurish as it was tiresome. He 
was, indeed, as exuberant in his talk as he was ultra- 
melodramatic in his scenes. 

We can only say that we are sorry that the Stage 
Society saw fit to produce a piece of work so uneconomical 
in treatment and so utterly insalubrious in idea. The thing 
might have been written by an American Yellow-press man 
under the influence of absinthe. So far as the interpretation 
went, however, Mr. George Moore was well served. A large 
company of carefully-chosen actors did their best to 
humanise his inhuman creatures. Nothing could have been 
better than the acting of Miss Lucy Wilson as Esther 
Waters. When her part permitted it she gave us some very 
beautiful moments. Her motherly ecstasy was expressed 
perfectly. The lazy, self-indulgent manservant of Mr. 
Harvey Braban, the uppish parlour-maid, Miss Evelyn 
Martheze, the Mrs. Speers of Miss Clare Greet, the Mrs. 
Lewis of Miss Mary Brough, and the Bill Evans of Mr. 
Edmund Gurney were quite admirable, and Miss Cicely 
Hamilton brought to the part of the Calvinistic Mrs. Barfield 
all the gentle incisiveness and sincerity which is charac- 
teristic of her work. There was not, as a matter of fact, 
one weak spot in the cast, but the play was not the thing. 
It was not a play. We trust that the Committee of the 
Stage Society will exercise more discrimination in future. 
If it does not it will lose its most enthusiastic supporters, 
and that would be a pity. There is only one Stage Society. 
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fame as the Café Guerbois, there would gather together a 
group of rebel artists, scorned of the academies, flouted by 
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the critics. Manet, the dandified man about town, born of the 
magistracy, was the sun, about whom revolved as stars, as 
yet but looked upon as rushlights, Degas and Monet and 
Pissarro and the young American Whistler, with others. 

Seven years younger than Manet, son to a banker of Aix 
in Provence, one Paul Cézanne, who had been schoolfellow 
with a lad called Emile Zola at Aix, came to Paris, fell 
under the glamour of Delacroix—as indeed who did not 
in the mid-century ?—exhausted the glamour, passed 
therefrom to the powerful, dark realism of the noisy, trucu- 
lent Courbet, and, from the deep, resonant, dark shadows 
of the Tenebrosi, stepped into the fall light of the mass- 
impressionists. So, at the Café Guerbois, Cézanne joined 
the rebels and sat at the feet of Manet. If you would know 
more of Cézanne you shall find him masquerading as 
“Claude Lantier” in Zola’s novel of the art-life called 
“T,’Euvre.” To the end the shy fellow strove to correct 
his execrable drawing, going humbly to school to that end. 
At the Stafford Gallery in London town to-day may be seen 
several of his landscapes—above all that masterpiece of 
“Still Life” with the wine-bottle and oranges and other 
fruit on a napkin, in which the colour and arrangement 
display that mastery of rhythm and that decorative sense 
that make his undying fame, as well as that lack of draughts- 
manship and lack of texture that so harassed the man. 

Now, close on a decade younger than Cézanne, born to a 
journalist of Paris of Breton stock and to a Creole mother 
from Peru, comes Gauguin, barbaric of name as some 
primeval god of painted clay. In very boyhood the restless, 
adventurous spirit of the lad of fourteen sent him running 
away to sea. On the edge of manhood he appears in Paris, 
enters a bank, rapidly makes money, marries, becomes 
the father of several children, and looks like settling down 
as a respectable, solid, stolid burgess, when—he sees some 
pictures; and the desire to create masterpieces springs 
within him, nor can be stayed. The friendship of Pissarro 
and Guillaumin starts him painting of a Sunday ; at thirty 
his whole ambition is fiercely set on becoming an artist. 
He is one of those for whom to will is to act. "Tis full late 
to train the hand to skill of craftsmanship; but at thirty- 
two (1880) he shows his first pictures—landscapes in the 
vision of Pissarro. At the Stafford Gallery are “The 
Umbrella ” (1881) and the “ Entrée de Village ” (1883) to 
show his then intention. At thirty-three he gives forth his 
“Nude Study of a Woman,” seen sideways on a divan 
mending a chemise. 

It will be noticed that Gauguin begins his art-career with 
broken-colour impressionism. He finds the method baulks 
his invention, so he seeks a larger utterance from Manet 
and Degas; and mass-impressionism brings him power. In 
1886 he meets Van Gogh in Paris; and much lies in that 
meeting for Gauguin. Clearly Van Gogh disturbs the con- 
ceit of the man, since Gauguin withdraws to Brittany and 
begins to paint the simple peasants as big elemental types. 
The next year saw him voyaging to Martinique. He returns 
with his senses aglow with colour. He was still under the 
spell of Manet and Cézanne—indeed in 1888, his fortieth 
year, he copied Manet’s “Olympia.” The Stafford Gallery 
“ Ronde Bretonne”’ is of 1888, as is the superb “ Still Life.” 

Suddenly Gauguin makes for the South of France; goes 
to Arles—and Van Gogh was painting at Arles. This visit 
to’ Arles was to recreate Gauguin—he was to emerge a 
wholly changed man, a different being. 

The Dutchman Van Gogh had left clerking at a picture- 
dealer’s to become a preacher. Unbalanced his life long, in 
religion as in all else he was a fanatic. He, too, on the edge 
of thirty had suddenly craved to become an artist, feverishly 
desiring to find a means of communion with the peasant folk. 
He saw primal sanity in the rude toilers of the earth; he 
saw only corruption inthe towns. He developed an astound- 





ing lyrical impressionism of Nature, but his fanatical belief 
in the primal sanity of the peasant was compelling him to 
look to the primitive painters as the only pure artists. To 
his lyrical sense of colour and rhythm and impressionism he 
rapidly added a severe primal inquisition as of one trying to 
recover the infancy of the world. The nervous, silent, 
reserved man, in whom a volcano burnt, made for Arles, 
and flung himself at the rapid recording of the Nature that lay 
before him in every mood of the day, working with bared 
head, from which the scorching sun burnt the hair to the 
roots. At last the sun struck a brain already unhinged, but 
not before the feverish genius of the man had created 
hundreds of masterpieces. His art became quite mad. 

To this man, then, as comrade, came Gauguin. Never did 
a more ill-assorted couple live and work together. Amidst 
the heat of one of their many furious disagreements at a 
tavern one evening Van Gogh flung his glass at the head of 
Gauguin, who arose and left the room. Van Gogh turned 
sullen, and on the evening of the next day he attacked 
Gauguin in the street with a razor. Gauguin held him and 
quieted him. Van Gogh, going to his lodging, cut off his 
own ear with the razor for penance. Van Gogh allowed 
himself to be taken off to the asylum, from which he was 
freed only to meet death by his own hand. 

To Gauguin at Arles were revealed colour-faculties and a 
concept of life wholly strange to his younger manhood ; 
his “ Yellow Christ” sounds the new note. The Stafford 
Gallery “Christ at the Mount of Olives” (1889) reveals the 
transition. He hied him back to Brittany, to Pont-Aven, to 
gather a school about him, and the young poets came to him. 
The Stafford Gallery “ Struggle of Jacob and the Angel,” on 
a scarlet field before peasant girls, reveals his increase of 
decorative colour-sense. Thenin the May of 1891 was given 
at the Vaudeville in Paris that famous first night of Maeter- 
linck’s “ L’Intruse” and a display of Gauguin’s art, which 
were to provide the funds to send Gauguin to Tahiti—now 
the object of his fervent hopes and ambition ; for Gauguin 
was out-Van-Goghing Van Gogh, and thrusting back the 
primal sanity of man beyond the peasant to the savage. In 
Tahiti he wrought his new intention, but forgot to be quite 
sincere, dreaming the while of his triumphant return and of 
Paris at his feet. The Stafford Gallery “La Cueillette ” 
(1892) renders the fierce light of the Tropics, still seen 
through European vision. He came back in 1893, strutting 
the streets in his elaborate array, with the embroidered 
waistcoat of blue and yellow, his fingers heavy with barbaric 
rings, a huge stick in his hand, and pride in his mien. Paris 
refused to be impressed; Paris, indeed, was bored. The 
bitterly disappointed man pined for Tahiti and primal sanity 
again; and, at Carriere’s generous charge, to Tahiti he 
returned, shaking the dust of effete Europe off his feet for 
ever. 

Gauguin early rejected European fellowship in Tahiti, 
rejected the half-breeds, took a pure native girl to wife, 
and lived the native life. He tried to forget all he had 
learnt of modern life, of civilisation as we know it, and 
deliberately chose to go back to savage utterance in order to 
give forth the primal emotions and sense of a barbaric 
people—and in the intention he found the secret of art. He 
achieved a superb mastery in the communion of savage life 
to his generation that is marvellously original and true 
when compared with a European’s bastard ideas of savage 
races as attered by men of the cities. Therein he was 
wholly justified. He really went back, body and soul, to 
the savage life that was in his Peruvian Creole blood. 
Gauguin’s primitivism is one of the purest of arts in its 
intention and craftsmanship, for it sought to utter the life 
of a savage people, of whom he deliberately became one. 
Its very naivetés and absurdities, as we see them, are the 
realities of savage man, They themselves so essay to 
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express their sense of things seen and felt. It is to Gauguin’s 
immortal fame that, as European turned savage, he revealed 
to Europe the savage genius. 

Gauguin was in his nature barbaric; he went to savage 
life with sincere belief in his primal sanity; but he had 
already mastered a superb draughtsmanship and mass- 
impressionism. It was the inevitable paradox of a civilised 
man essaying to become a savage; of a man trying to be a 
child again. He could not rid from his deliberate archaic 
intention a broad statement of mass and the fine qualities 
that he had mastered. The irony of his sacrifice lies in the 
fact that his vision and his hand’s skill were too well 
trained and too modern by habit to prevent him betraying 
that the savage war-paint covers a European—and a 
Frenchman at that. 

It is interesting to note from his “ Self-Portrait” his 
kinship to R. L. Stevenson. The two men had much in 
common—both were primal academics, both great crafts- 
men, neither had the power to utter his own age. 

To claim for Gauguin that he has advanced Art is to miss 
the meaning of Art, to miss Gauguin’s whole intention, and 
to be deaf to his genius. For men of the cities to mimic 
him is to write farce. To call him Post-Impressionist—if 
such a fatuous term have any meaning—is to betray an 
utter ignorance of the whole significance and art of 
Gauguin. The tradition of the Hottentot is as much tradi- 
tion as is the tradition of Michelangelo. To mimic the dead 
is to be academic. To such as believe that wisdom is primal 
sanity and to be sought in the savage—that it is the final 
revelation—Gauguin’s art is a vast reality. To all others 
who have truth as their aim and hope in the future of the 
race, his life is the pathetic tragedy of a mis-spent sincerity. 








THE DECLARATION OF LONDON 
By R. J. Turner 


THE rejection of the Naval Prize Bill and inferentially the 
Declaration of London by the House of Lords would indicate 
that, in their lordships’ opinion at any rate, this country is 
better off both as a neutral and a belligerent under the 
Declaration of Paris. 

The outstanding objection to the Agreement supported 
by the Government seems to be that, under the “base of 
supplies” clause, this country as a belligerent could be 
starved into submission by the destruction by the enemy of 
all neutral as well as British tonnage bringing foodstuffs, 
and that as a neutral our ships under the same clause could 
be conveniently captured or sent to the bottom if caught 
carrying supplies to one or the other of the countries at war. 
If the first contention is correct, and if it could be carried into 
effect, then indeed the question is one of vital and over- 
whelming importance to England and the Empire. The 
second contention, while serious, is of secondary importance 
and need not be dealt with at present. It is useless to deny 
that the clause dealing with the right of an enemy to capture 
or destroy foodstuffs if he has reason to suppose that they are 
intended for a port used as a base of supply by the opposing 
force is vague and unsatisfactory from our point of view; but it 
must be borne in mind that we are not the only parties to 
the Convention, and that Continental Powers are quite 
entitled to try to score off our vulnerability in the matter 
of food supplies. I think we must give the Foreign Office 
credit for obtaining as much as they could; one important 
provision they did secure—namely, that the onus of proof 
lies with the enemy who captures or destroys. The retort 
is obvious that the procedure may very well be to destroy 
first and consider the proof afterwards. This leads us to 
the International Court of Appeal, which is supposed to deal 
with such cases, and which comes in for a good deal of 
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criticism. For the moment let us look into the plan of cam- 
paign which is to effect the starvation of this country on the 
assumption that we are belligerents and at war with 
Germany, by common consent the most likely nation to 
challenge our supremacy at sea. 

The theory favoured by some admirals (retired) is that 
prior to an open rupture Germany will have despatched 
secretly a certain number of cruisers to watch the trade 
routes, and that upon the outbreak of hostilities these 
cruisers will swoop down upon our and neutral unprotected 
merchantmen and destroy or head them off from these 
shores. 

This presupposes (1) thatour Naval Intelligence Depart- 
ment is a negligible quantity, and would remain in ignorance 
of such dispositions ; (2) that Germany would deliberately 
weaken her fighting strength, the full force of which she 
will admittedly require to make an impression upon our 
Navy, in order to sink a few liners or tramps; (3) that, 
should she be so foolish, it is overlooked that England would 
always be in a position to send two if not three equally 
capable cruisers in search of Germany’s one. It does not 
therefore require much consideration to set aside this 
proposition as improbable. Another school claims that 
instead of cruisers a fleet of armed liners will be despatched 
from German ports to roam the seas to deal with the 
Mercantile Marine of this and other countries, ignoring 
the fact that all such “fliers” possessed by Germany 
adhere to a fixed time-table like railway trains, and 
that any departure therefrom would arouse instant suspicion, 
and cause arrangements to be made that such craft could 
be shadowed by second-class destroyers, or, if necessary, 
not allowed to clear the Channel. 

In any case would not such liners be required to transport 
the troops for the expected raid on these islands ? 

We may dismiss this idea as unlikely. We now come to 
the most popular contention that German liners engaged in 
the Atlantic and Eastern trades would upon the signal being 
received proceed to mount the guns carefully secreted in their 
holds, and so do incalculable damage to unsuspecting traders 
encountered en route. So far as I am aware no one has 
ventured to carry this idea to its logical conclusion, or to 
prognosticate its probable effects. There have been a great 
many sweeping assertions and general statements. Let us 
endeavour to estimate their value in the light of to-day’s 
mercantile conditions. Assume for the sake of argument that 
the German guns and ammunition have escaped the eagle eye 
of the Customs—a fairly large assumption having in view the 
keenness of scent of the American or:Australian rammager for 
items not entered upon the manifest. Now we have always been 
assured by those who are supposed to know that war with 
Germany will come as a thief in the night—as a bolt from 
the blue. Presumably, therefore, the blow will not fall until 
after the departure of various liners from their ports in the 
States or the East. Its declaration before their departure 
would, under the strict neutrality laws, imply either the 
steamers’ detention, or such a search under British repre- 
sentations as would render them innocuous. To be of any 
service at all to their Government the German liners must 
therefore leave port with their guns still concealed in their 
holds and ignorant of any intention of immediate hostilities, 
trusting to a prearranged marconigram at sea to convey 
instructions to strike. 

Let us further assume that on the Atlantic route two 
steamers of the North German Lloyd or Hamburg-Amerika 
Company are so situated as to be able to take advantage 
of the position, and that two other liners leave Bombay 
at the psychological moment and two leave Melbourne. 
Here we have six large, fast pirates loose upon the three 
principal trade-routes, and privileged under the “ base of 
supply” clause to capture or destroy British or neutral 





vessels bearing foodstuffs to these islands—apparently a 
formidable foe. Those acquainted with shipping affairs 
know that such vessels leaving a foreign port in ignorance 
of impending war would naturally only take sufficient 
bunker-coal to carry them to the next port of call. Their 
capacity for bunker-coal is, as a matter of fact, strictly 
limited. To take more than their usual quantity they 
would have to shut out payable cargo, and even then find a 
difficulty in stowing it conveniently. In the case of the 
Atlantic boats there is of course no stop, and only a fair 
margin of coal to provide against contingencies is carried. 
From Australia the usual port of call is Colombo, then Port 
Said; from Bombay, Aden or Port Said; all such ports, it 
is to be noted, being either British or under British control. 

What then is the position of the German “ flier ” when, say, 
a couple of days out from New York bound for Southampton 
he picks up by wireless the war signal? At his ordinary 
speed he cannot remain more than ten days at sea. By 
steaming half-speed or dead slow he may economise, but he 
is faced with the fact that at any cost he must conserve 
enough coal to carry him to his destination and, if possible, 
further on to a home port, if he has the good luck to get 
there. There are no coaling facilities in mid-Atlantic ; a 
return to a United States port would only mean detention ; 
a deviation to Halifax or St. John would be equally fatal. 

He therefore sets about his task of preying upon the flags 
of other nations circumscribed by his coal supply. But, say 
the critics, why not help himself to coal from the enemy’s 
ships? I may safely leave the reply to any naval or marine 
officer who realises the impracticability of coaling almost 
anywhere at sea, and certainly in mid-Atlantic. 

Let us now try to approximate—and, of course, it can only 
be an estimate—his chances of success. He is in the direct 
track of the liners of all nations from New York to the 
United Kingdom, Continent, and Mediterranean. The same 
marconigram which advised him of the war has also put the 
other liners on the alert. Most of the Britishers can show 
their heels to him. In any case, it is not his province to 
burden himself with a large extra number of passengers. 
We must ask the most rabid anti-German to believe that the 
instructions to the armed merchantman do not include 
walking the plank to be the fate of the unfortunate passen- 
gers captured. He will have enough to do to keep his own 
crowd (probably chiefly citizens of the United States, and 
not to be trifled with) in hand. 

Besides, it is England’s food-supply he is after, and the 
fast passenger boats do not carry very much cargo. So he 
must look about for the slow intermediate liner or homely 
tramp with their cargoes of grain. We will imagine that in 
his patrol of the Atlantic, which on account of coal limita- 
tions I put at six days after notice of the outbreak, he sights 
and overhauls twelve steamships of one kind and another. 
Britain’s proportion of the carrying trade of the world is 
rather over 50 per cent., so that presumably six out of the 
twelve would fly the Union Jack, and be fair game. Taking 
into account Germany’s proportion, only four out of the 
remaining six would be neutral. Thus we have ten vessels 
coming within the category of probable seizure, Of the ten 
it is only fair to assume that half would be laden with 
cargoes other than foodstuffs, such as coal, timber, cotton, 
oil, ore, &c., or, if laden with grain, to be destined 
elsewhere than for England. This reduces the captures 
to five. It is well known in the trade that bulk 


cargoes of grain are very frequently consigned unsold 
to a port of call, such as Queenstown, Falmouth, or 
Plymouth for orders, and that such cargoes may ultimately 
be disposed of not necessarily to an English port, but to 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, Spain, &c. It is not 
too much to assume that two out of the five cargoes are so 
consigned, and the Commander of the German liner is faced 
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with this position. “If,” he may well argue, “I detain or 
destroy this cargo I may be depriving my own countrymen 
of bread.” “In any case it is not consigned for use at any 
port in England which I can reasonably call a base of 
supply. Meantime the wheat is American property, shipped 
in good faith before any idea of hostilities, and obviously 
unsold.” “‘ What would my position be before an impartial 
International Court where Germany has only one vote ? 
Likewise America has a strong fleet and an outspoken, 
diplomatic manner!” He wisely decides to let the two 
steamers go ; but, finding the other three are bound direct to 
London, Liverpool, and Hull respectively, decides to take the 
risk of opening their sea-cocks or of having a little target 
practice with thenewly-mountedtwelve-pounders. Obviously 
he cannot spare the time to tow or convoy them into port, 
the main difficulty being to find the port where he dare show 
his nose. Having thus accomplished his mission as far as 
he can, the Commander turns to consider the next move. 
His wireless advices tell him that his country’s fleets are 
bottled up in the Baltic and North Sea ports. British 
cruisers patrol the Channel, the Irish Coast, and the North 
of Scotland. What can he do? 


Heave his guns overboard and pose innocently at 
Southampton as an overdue? The three crews on board 
provide awkward evidence of how the interregnum has been 
filled up. Steam to a neutral port and be interned? He 
must land his passengers somewhere, and food is getting 
low. We may ‘save him to await instructions, or to get 
out of his dilemma as best he may. Meantime let us give 
his four colleagues on the Australian and Eastern routes 
equal success. True, like the Atlantic liners, there can only 
be one end to their career, surrounded as they are by British 
possessions, but they have had the satisfaction of doing a 
certain amount of damage. What does it amount to, and 
to what extent is it going to affect the food-supplies of this 
country ? 

The six pirates have accounted for a total bag of 
eighteen vessels. Taking their grain capacity at an average 
of five thousand tons each, and its landed value at 30s. per 
quarter, we find that the total value of the food destroyed 
amounts roughly to £600,000. 

Now the total value of cereals of all kinds imported into 
this country in 1910 is, according to the Board of Trade 
-Blue-book, just over £77,000,000. 


The quantity of foodstuffs destroyed by the marauding force, 
of which we have heard such appalling accounts, after all 
only amounts to three days’ supply ! 


A glance at the Shipping Gazette will disclose every day 
columns of casualties which involve the loss or detention of 
much greater quantities ot food-supplies without upsetting 
the market to the extent of a halfpenny a quarter. What 
importance, then, are we to attach to the clamour against 
the Declaration of London, largely based upon the starvation 
theory ? It may be said my figures are purely imaginary, 
and that much greater damage-would be done. Bearing in 
mind all the difficulties of the German position, the risks 
of weather, of capture by British war-vessels, and the delay 
and danger of boarding at sea (one of our captains took five 
hours to take off a crew of nine men in the Atlantic), I 
invite with confidence the estimates of practical men. 


_ Is not the whole assumption baséd on false premises ? And 
im any case is the game worth the candle? Can even a 
powerful country like Germany afford to outrage the feelings 
of neutral countries like America, France, Italy, and 
Austria for the sake of sinking a few grain cargoes, the loss 
of which would have no appreciable effect upon this country’s 
well-being, and the cost.of which, together with that: of the 


‘steamers ‘concerned, they would almost. certainly be come 
‘pelled to pay for? Is it not more reasonable'to. suppose that 








suggested. The. comparative poverty of the land will 


the German ships at sea would try to find a speedy haven of 
refuge as quietly and unostentatiously as possible ? 

At any rate, I commend this view to Mr. Gibson Bowles 
and those of his supporters who have tried to harrow the 
feelings of the public by foreshadowing the direful straits 
to which this country would be driven if the Declaration of 
London should become the law of nations. As to the 
working of the International Court of Appeal, | may be 
allowed to say a word later. 








IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
By LanceLtor Lawton 


THE FINANCES OF JAPAN. 


Last week I traced in outline the course of Japanese 
finance down to the period when the reins of government 
were handed over to Prince Katsura. It will be recalled 
that a Cabinet crisis was precipitated owing to the fact that 
Marquis Saionji had embarked upon an inflated programme 
of armaments which no amount of human ingenuity could 
possibly carry into execution. The credit of Japan in the 
markets of the West had become sadly impaired, and it was 
in recognition of this truth that the new Premier made his 
momentous announcement that there would be a radical 
curtailment in national expenditure, and that in future the 
policy of borrowing would be abandoned. 


In endeavouring to find a solution of the financial 
difficulties that beset his country Prince Katsura, with a 
confidence which impartial observers acquainted with the 
financial record of Japan did not mistake for foresight, 
elaborated a programme anticipating Budgets as far ahead 
as 1919-20. On the strength of this prophetic pronounce- 
ment, characteristic chiefly for the wealth of its optimism, he 
hoped to restore that foreign confidence in Japan’s financial 
position which was badly shaken by the still more prophetic 
pronouncements of his predecessor in office. For it will 
be remembered that Marquis Saionji, stimulated by the 
possession in one year of ten millions sterling, part of 
the surplus from the war loans, promptly proceeded to 
propound a programme of extraordinary expenditure 
covering a period of thirteen years, a programme, more- 
over, that overlooked the all-important fact that this 
magic sum would not be available every year. When a 
year later the force of circumstances made him realise 
that both ends would not meet, he postponed portions of the 
outlays for six years. Then Prince Katsura came upon the 
scene, and by a simple process of arithmetic, speedily 
arrived at the conclusion that the postponement of portions 
of outlays for six years must be extended to eleven years. 
On this basis he decided that £12,000,000 on account of 
extraordinary military and naval exprenditure, and 
£5,000,000 on account of extraordinary expenditure for 
productive outlays, making a total of £17,000,000, was to be 
postponed. By effecting certain economies in administrative 
expenditure and by separating the railway account, as before 
mentioned, he succeeded in balancing the Budget without 
recourse to further taxation. Neither Marquis Saionji nor 
Prince Katsura curtailed the programme. They merely 
readjusted the annual outlays, or, in other words, introduced 
a system of deferred payments. 

There can be no doubt that the new policy was based 
largely upon the new tariff, from the. operation of which 
much was expected. It is, however, a debatable question 
as to whether the relief to be derived from this source will 
be so tangible as the advocates of Protection in Japan have 
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seriously militate against an expansion of enterprise on a 
scale sufficiently large to ensure a permanent excess of 
exports over imports. Doubtless the exploitation of Man- 
churia, so soon to be incorporated within the Japanese 
Empire, and of Korea, will ultimately tend towards Imperial 
prosperity ; but in the meantime these territories must, to 
some extent, prove a burden upon national finances. Not 
only will the State require foreign capital for railway 
expansion and developments in the Colonial possessions, but 
the industrial community generally will have to be financed 
if trade is to progress on healthy lines. As it follows that 
interest must be paid on borrowed money, there is likely to 
be a considerable drain of specie out of the country for many 
years to come. 

It is impossible to arrive at an approximately true esti- 
mate of the position of the finances of Japan from a consul- 
tation of the figures of foreign trade in conjunction with the 
movement of specie. In 1907, when the balance of trade 
was more unfavourable than in 1908, specie to the value 
of about £100,000 entered the country in excess of that 
which went out, whereas in 1908 the excess was in the other 
direction to the extent of £40,000. The manipulations of 
the Finance Department are responsible for these apparent 
inconsistencies. The gold kept in London enters largely into 
the question. ‘ How much this gold amounts to,” wrote the 
Commercial Attaché to the British Embassy at Tokyo, 
“and in what form it is held, are problems, the 
answers to which are unknown to any save the Depart- 
ment of Finance.” Then, referring to the excess of 
imports over exports, he added: “ There are some 
people who ridicule the idea that a continuous adverse 
balance constitutes a source of danger to Japan; they forget 
that she is a country with a largeforeigndebt . . . and 
that she has practically no investments abroad, her two 
principal items of ‘ invisible’ revenue being obtained from 
her mercantile marine (which totals some 1,200,000 tons) 
and from foreign visitors.” 

A few years ago it was possible to obtain a very clear 
estimate of Japan’s national balance-sheet by considering the 
position of her foreign trade in connection with what are 
known as her invisible imports and exports. Under the 
heading “invisible imports” (receipts) are classified such 
items as money spent by tourists, students, and seamen ; 
money introduced into the country by returned emigrants ; 
money disbursed by foreign legations and missions ; freight 
on goods imported and exported by Japanese ships ; articles 
purchased by, and the building, repairing, and docking of 
foreign men-of-war and merchant shipping, &c. Under the 
heading “ Invisible Exports” the principal item of expendi- 
ture is, of course, the payment of interest and redemption 
in connection with the National Debt. Other disburse- 
ments are to be traced to expenses in connection with 
Japanese enterprise abroad—such as payments for ships 
chartered from foreigners and harbour and Suez Canal dues 
on Japanese shipping, remittances by foreign residents, and 
profits made by foreign merchants in Japan. In order to 
arrive at an accurate idea of Japan’s financial position it 
would be necessary to strike a balance between these 
invisible imports and exports, and at the same time to take 
into account the annual gold production (receipts) and the 
adverse or favourable relation of the export to the import 
trade of the country. 

Unfortunately, for reasons which may be inferred, the 
authorities no longer give access to so frank and searching a 
statement of the financial position of the nation. There is, 
however, quite sufficient data published to enable us to 
establish the fact that, at the best, the country is poorer to 


the extent of £17,000,000 sterling annually. The truth of. 


this statement will be seen from a reference to the following 
table, the details of which are either taken from official 





figures or else constitute conservative estimates based on 
past statistics :— 





Outgoings :— 
Interest on National Debt................. doustta £12,500,000 
Redemption of National Debt ...............00+ 4,000,000 
Adverse balance of foreign trade ............ 5,300,000 
£21,800,000 

Receipts :— 

Nett proceeds from invisible imports ......... 5,000,000 
Adverse balance ..............40055 £16,800,000 


That a country like Japan, the resources of which are 
necessarily limited, should be called upon to pay out 
£17,000,000 annually to foreign creditors is in itself suffi- 
ciently indicative of the seriousness of her financial position. 
If we concede that obligations on account of foreign trade 
will disappear with time, and that the early estimates of 
revenue and expenditure will be strictly adhered to, the 
fact remains that a sum altogether out of proportion to the 
national purse must be sent abroad annually for many years 
to come in order to meet the interest and redemption in 
connection with the Foreign Debt. It is, indeed, highly 
improbable that Japan will have discharged her obligation 
within the twenty-seven years stipulated by Prince Katsura, 
for she cannot avoid contracting further large loans if, apart 
from other pressing matters, she is to develop her railway 
system. The friends of Japan are constantly urging that 
her present predicament is due not to her ambition in the 
direction of military expansion, but to the heroic efforts 
which she is making to repay her loans. They appear, 
however, to overlook several all-important circumstances. 
It must be remembered that the National Debt was largely 
incurred for the purposes of war and of the expansion of 
armaments. Moreover, the Government, in their desire to 
extricate the country from its difficulties, merely adjusted 
the expenditure for armaments. They did not reduce the 
total by so much asa single yen, nor did they extend the 
period of years over which the programme was to be com- 
pleted. 

The Minister in charge of Japan’s finances under the 
present Administration is perhaps better fitted than :any of 
his predecessors in office to rescue the nation from its pecu- 
niary embarrassments. He owes no allegiance to the mili- 
tary coterie which in the past has steered the ship of State 
so perilously close to the shoals of bankruptcy. At the 
same time, however, he will be faced with the difficulty 
experienced by his late colleagues of providing funds essential 
to the proper development of the national resources. To 
achieve his object he cannot have resort to further taxation, 
for such a policy would drive him ignominiously from office. 
There remains, therefore, the sole solution of an appeal to 
the money markets of the West, and in this connection, as I 
have pointed out in previous articles, the ground is being 
carefully prepared by those who are responsible for the 
maintenance of the national credit. It is confidently 
expected, and not without reason, that her financial opera- 
tions will be rendered easy when Japan announces to the 
world the formal annexation of the Southern Provinces of 
Manchuria. 








MOTORING 


At a meeting held last week under the auspices of the 
R.A.C. aso-called National Automobile Council was formally 
inaugurated. The organisations which have announced their 
adhesion to the proposals of the Club are: The Auto-Cycle 
Union, the Commercial Motor Users’ Association, the 
Institute of British Carriage Manufacturers, the Institu- 
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THE PROVED IDEAL CAR 


IS THE 


Sheffield-Simplex 


Made in SHEFFIELD, England. 
(Cs SESS ee. 


IT EMBODIES ALL THE REFINEMENT OF MODERN 
MOTOR-CAR PRACTICE, AND IN ADDITION HAS MANY 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES WHICH ARE PECULIAR TO IT 


SUCH AS 


THE DISTINCTIVE method of control. Two pedals only. 
Extremely simple, convenient and effective, and greatly 
enhancing the comfort of driving. 


THE DISTINCTIVE Multicore cable ignition, dispensing with 
all loose wires on the engine, and rendering the ignition 
system immune from trouble. 

THE DISTINCTIVE flexibility and efficiency of the engine, the 


smooth pulling of which makes the car a pleasure to ride in 
under all conditions. 


THE SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX CAR will appeal to you because it is specially 

designed for HARD & RELIABLE WORK. Built of the finest SHEFFIELD 

STEELS. SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED & CONSTRUCTED on the soundest 
engineering principles by expect workmen regardless of expense. 











Six-Cylinder Models, 25 h.p. and 45 hp. 








A COPY OF OUR 1912 CATALOGUE will be mailed free upon request. 
Tt will contain full details of our New Models, and will INTEREST YOU. 


Qa SCD __w 
THE SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX MoTOR WORKS, LTD. 


TINSLEY, SHEFFIELD, ENG. 20, CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W. 
BUENOS AIRES .. .. ...-F. H. BAGGE, CALLE SAN MARTIN. 
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tion of Automobile Engineers, the London Motor-cab Pro- 
prietors’ Association, the London Omnibus Owners’ Federa- 
tion, the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, the 
Scottish A.C., the Irish A.C., and, of course, the R.A.C.’s 
affiliated clubs. The professed object of the Council is 
the consideration of matters affecting motor legislation 
and taxation. The findings of the Council on any of these 
questions are to be submitted to the individual bodies for 
consideration, and in cases where unanimity is reached 
the R.A.C. will place its organisation at the disposal 
of the council for all purposes of executive action. In theory 
this sounds excellent, and at first glance it seems that 
motorists are to be congratulated on the apparent material- 
isation of the long-anticipated representative body which is to 
safeguard and promote the common interests of the motorists 
of the country and secure reasonable treatment in all 
matters affecting legislation and taxation. But as a matter 
of fact any council constituted on the lines indicated can be 
little more than farcical. 





It will be observed that many of the organisations 
represented are purely trade and professional bodies, and 
that the most important of all, the one which has a 
direct membership far exceeding both in number and repre- 
sentative character the whole of the others put together— 
the Automobile Association and Motor Union—stands 
aloof; and the worst of it is that the inclusion of this 
powerful body, which has in its ranks nearly half the 
motorists of the country, seems remoterthanever. It would 
serve no good purpose to disguise the fact that the relations 
between the R.A.C. and the A.A. and M.U. appear to 
become more strained as time goes on, the result being that 
anything like harmonious co-operation seems impossible. 
There may be faults on both sides ; but unquestionably the 
recent actions of the R.A.C. have not been calculated to heal 
the breach. In several important matters, notably that of 
free legal defence to members, the club has deliberately 
copied the policy of the association, and it has followed this 
encroachment by announcing its intention of undertaking 
road service, previously the exclusive function of the A.A. 
and M.U. Such steps are not calculated to promote good 
feeling ; but perhaps the most irritating thing the R.A.C. 
has done is its calm appropriation of the idea of a National 
Motoring Council, and the attempt to relegate the real 


originators to a level with bodies of comparatively no 
importance whatever. 


For the ceremonies in connection with the forthcoming 
Coronation of the King of Siam at Bangkok, Mr. S. F. Edge 
was commanded to build specially six Noiseless Napiers— 
probably a record Royal order. These luxurious motor 
vehicles, consisting of two 45h.p. six-cylinders and four 
15h.p. four-cylinders, have been duly constructed and 


shipped, and will shortly arrive at the ‘ Venice of the East.” 


It goes without saying that they are magnificently finished. 
In the matter of automobiles Oriental potentates have 
always refused to be content with anything but the best, 
and the Royal Family of Siam, in particular, are thoroughly 
up to date in their ideas on this subject. The colour-scheme 
of the 45h.p. cars sent out is deep imperial green fine-lined 
with red, the upholstery also being in red leather. The 
colour of the smaller cars is Napier Carmoisine, with fine 
gold lines, and the upholstery is also in Carmoisine-coloured 
leather. The fitments, of course, comprise every conceivable 
requisite for the comfort and convenience of the Royal users 
and their entourage. It is worthy of note that Napier cars 
have been selected for use in connection with two Corona- 
tions ‘this year, eighteen having been requisitioned for the 
guests.of his Majesty King George in June last. 





One of the busiest firms in the motor industry at the 
present time—so far as the execution and delivery of actual 
orders are concerned—is the Deasy Motor Car Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ltd., of Coventry. Each week, in spite of the fact 
that just now is about the worst period of the year from a 
business point of view, there is a steady flow of cars from 
the works, and no signs of any slackening. This is, no 
doubt, due in large measure to the remarkable long-distance 
performance of the J.D.S. Deasy under R.A.C. supervision 
a few months ago. Among the cars recently completed and 
delivered by the company is a 2430h.p. limousine landau- 
lette, in execution of a repeat order from the British War 
Office. 


For the ten thousand reflex lights offered free to cyclists 
by the Automobile Association and Motor Union no fewer 
than 22,473 applications were-made, not including many 
sent in by cycling associations and clubs. The final distri- 
bution has now been made, and the object of the A.A. Com- 
mittee has been more than accomplished. The necessity for 
the use of such reflex lights on cycles—namely, the diminu- 
tion of the danger of collision to both cyclist and motorist, 
has been brought prominently to the notice of all road 
users, and it is hoped that the adoption of the device will 
become universal. Cyclists should note, however, that the 
very cheap imitations of the original and scientifically con- 
structed ruby disc with which the market has recently been 
flooded are practically useless. 








IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 


envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


We are engulfed in a flood of new issues. December will 
probably be a record month. The great seven-million loan 
of Lazard Brothers guaranteed by the Dominion of Canada 
was not taken by the public, which desires a higher yield 
than £3 15s. per cent. The underwriters were stuck with 
90 per cent. But no doubt the Insurance Companies will 
find it an excellent investment. It is of course a gilt-edged 
security. The Brazilian Government Loan secured by the 
energetic Mr. Roney in conjunction with Mr. Birch Crisp 
was also attractive, as it was issued at a price well under 
the quotation for other Brazilian stocks. Some difficulty 
attended the underwriting, which, however, was carried 
through successfully, and the operation shows what a 
pet en genius Mr. Birch Crisp is. The Trinidad Oil 
debenture was of course speculative, but Trinidad is likely 
to become a big oil producer, and the bonds are a 
fair gamble. he Compania de Electricidad, brought 
out simultaneously here and in Paris by the Credit 
Mobilier Frangais, working in conjunction with the 
London and Brazilian Bank, offer us a 5 per cent. bond at 95 ; 
but no valuation of the assets is given, and the profits are 
certified before charging depreciation or administration 
charges. These are two serious blots on the prospectus. 
The Anglo-Canadian Mortgage Corporation offer 1,500 shares 
of 100 dollars each, and those who think that Canada 
has still a long way to go before she suffers the inevitable 
setback might find such an issue attractive. The best thing 
about the British Columbian Fisheries was the fact that Sir 
George Doughty was on the board. Goode Durrant and 
Company offer 165,000 53 per cent. cumulative preference 
shares which participate to the extent of } per cent. for 
every 1 per cent. paid on the ordinary shares over 10 per 
cent. But the participation is limited to a total 7 per cent. 
dividend. The company appears to have been very success- 
ful in its operations. There are no debentures, therefore 
the security is a reasonable one. 
Notwithstanding the fact that all these new. issues. have 
been making tremendous demands upon the underwriters, 
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and only to a limited extent have been absorbed by the public, 
the Stock Exchange has become quite cheerful, and looks 
forward to a good time in the next few months. There is 
every reason to expect that the Stock Exchange will be 
right, for the = year has been one of great prosperity, and 
the savings of the country must have been enormous. It is 
always a mysterious thing to me where these savings go 
during the period when new issues fall off. For instance, 
during the past three or four months only a very few pro- 
moters have had the courage to ask for money. Yet the 
deposits and current accounts in the banks show little more 
than a normal increase. It is probable that a great deal of 
the money made in business is reinvested in the form of 
buildings and new machinery. The amount that is available 
for new issues depends entirely on the condition of credit. 
For example, the seven-million Canadian Loan will be an 
excellent security to pawn with a bank when money falls in 
value. At the present time, of course, it would not pay to 
pawn a bond yielding only 3} per cent.; but as soon as 
money gets cheaper such a bond would be a means of 
raising fresh credit. This system of multiplying credit is 
of course admirably adapted to days of peace. But what 
will happen when the great war comes? We live in a 
palace of paper, live so happily that we cannot conceive our 
palace to be of “ such stuff as dreams are made of.” 
Money.—The big demand made upon the Money Market 
by the new issues, and the efforts made by the banks to keep 
large blocks of shares in hand for window-dressing pur- 
ses at the end of the half-year, have made the Money 
arket tight. New York has been lending to Germany,’and 
the Canadian banks have been calling in their money from 
Wall Street, consequently there has been a definite tightness 
both here and in America. But Paris has plenty of money, 
and there is no real stringency. We are apt to complain too 
much of the lack of cash in our London banks, but we 
always forget that England does not require a big supply of 
cash, nearly the whole of the business being done by cheque. 
There is no hoarding in England, and really if we were to 
abolish our gold standard and live entirely on paper credit 
we should be no worse off. We established a gold basis 
because it suited our book, but we quite overlooked the fact 
thata nation might very readily hoard gold and so com- 
name control the money markets of the world. France, 
ussia, and the United States are hoarding gold, but at the 
present time areso much under the influence of public 
opinion that their hoarding is not harmful. But it is con- 
ceivable thata nation like Tndia could so hoard gold as to 
render it unavailable for credit, and really produce very 
serious results. There is a school of economists, however, 
who consider that the hoarding counteracts the effect that 
a plenitude of gold has in forcing prices too high. 


Consots.—Consols have been very weak. The issue of so 
many gilt-edged securities has affected them, and there are a 
few people who believe that they will go back to 75. In my 
opinion they are much more likely to touch 80 before they 
ever touch 75. When the New Year brings cheap money 
we shall see a rise here. 


Forricners.—Japanese are weak, and the more one 
examines the financial position of the country the more 
dangerous the ‘Japanese Loans appear. Nevertheless all 
depends on the harvests. If this country can produce 
enough rice to satisfy the wants of its people it may pull 
through. But another bad harvest, unless the military 
expenditure were instantly cut down, would have a very 
serious effect. The Peruvian Government 5} per cent. Salt 
Loan is now out, and Messrs. Schroder offer £1:172,440 5} 
= cent. bonds at 98}. The income from the salt monopoly 

as been hypothecated for the service of these bonds, and the 
Peruvian Government guarantees to provide the balance 
from its general revenues. Notwithstanding the fact that 
Peruvian Corporation preference are hopelessly in arrears, 
the issue is attractive. Chinese have improved a little on 
the talk of negotiations between the rebels and the Govern- 
ment. But China is such a vast country, and the rebellion 
has made such rapid progress, that unless the Imperial 
family part with some treasure it is difficulé to see how the 
Central Government will find the money to pay the interest 





on its loans. Tintos have firmed up again, notwithstanding 
the assertions of the bears that the Copper Market is being 
rigged, and they look like going higher. Personally, Ido not 
think that there is any rig at the moment, but a very 
persistent demand on the part of manufacturers. 


Home Ratts.—At last the public seem to have realised 
that they can get 5 per cent. on their money in the Home 
Railway Market and buy shares in which there are abso- 
lutely free dealings. For months past they have been 
putting their money into all kinds of foreign issues, in which 
both — and interest may be ~erfectly well secured, 
but in which there is practically no market at all. A stock 
may be quoted at a price which shows a profit to the 
holder, but the moment he wants to sell he finds that the 
jobber has gone out to lunch. There are always jobbers in 
the Home Railway market, and the competition is sufficiently 
keen to force these dealers to make prices all day long. I 
am afraid that the investor does not realise the importance 
of a free market. It is quite as necessary to him as a high 
yield and a definite security. I have been preaching the 
absurdity of the prices in the Home Railway market for so 
many months past that I have now no moretoadd. There 
never was any real danger of a universal railway strike, and 
as soon as the Government informed the companies that they 
might raise rates sufficiently high to recoup themselves in 
the additional cost of labour the railway companies were in 
a stronger position than they have been during the present 
generation. Lancashire and Yorkshire, Great Western, 
London and North Western, Great Eastern, Midland 
deferred are all absolutely good to buy, and I again point out 
the magnificent chance of making money that the ’91 and 
’94 preference shares of the Great Central Railway offer. 


YanKeEs.—The American Market has become lively during 
the past few days, and the dealers cynically declare that Mr. 
Vanderlip only wanted cheap stock when he gave his pessi- 
mistic interview. There is no doubt that the big banks 
intend to make a bull campaign next year, and those who 
purchase options on Unions and all the other good stocks 
will probably make money. The present sentiment, how- 
ever, is to buy rubbish because it is cheap. It costs very 
little money to ca: I am always preaching the advan- 
tages of convertible bonds, and I would much rather buy 
these securities than rubbish stocks. The gradual growth of 
the United States has a tendency, however, to turn common 
stock of badly-managed railways into dividend-earning 
security. This no doubt weighs with the speculator, who 
always looks years ahead. 


Russer.—The Rubber Market is neglected, and, notwith- 
standing the tremendous advertisement given to Malaccas at 
an unlimited expense, these shares stick round about 11. 
They are mainly dealt in in Paris, and it therefore seems to 
have been sheer waste of money on the part of the Company 
to advertise the prophecies of Mr. Malcolm Lyon. No very 
interesting reports have been issued during the week. 
United Temiang is extremely disappointing, and the estate 
itself only mediocre. The South ea Island venture of the 
MacLaren group has issued its report. But the Upolu 
seems to be making its money out of cacao, not rubber. 


Ou..—The Oil Market is, if anything, less alive than that of 
rubber, and this week there is absolutely nothing new to say. 
The Spies dividend is only what we all expected. 


Karrtrs.—The Kaffir Market is being steadied in readi- 
ness for the end of the half-year, when the big houses make 
up their books, and like to see prices — high. The East 
Rand circulars were amusing, but that of Sir George Farrar 
was also distinctly pathetic. I strongly advise my readers 
to support the Central Mining. The past history of East 
Rand is certainly much less rosy than the Farrar group 
would have us believe, and I can conceive the feelings of a 
man who bought shares in the height of the Kaffir boom and 
then found himself compelled to take East Rands. It would 
make an interesting table to work out the average price at 
which the public were landed with the various shares that 
went up to make the East Rand amalgamation, and the best 
price they could have obtained for those shares after the 
conversion. I am very much afraid that everybody has lost 
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money heavily, and that therefore the Farrar people will not 
" ‘get the support they expect. Of course much the same may 
Se said of the Wernher-Beit amalgamations. But the 
management of the Wernher-Beit companies is infinitely 
superior to that of East Rand and the Farrar group. 

Ruopesians. The surprise in the Rhodesian Market has 
been the announcement that the Goldfields of South Africa 
would purchase the assets of the Rhodesia Exploration, and 
that the Rhodesia Exploration will acquire the Frank Johnson 
group of companies, which includes the Falcon. This will 
put the Goldfields in a position of almost completely con- 
trolling the mines of Rhodesia, as little but outside the 
Lewis and Marks and Weil groups will be left. The market 
likes the idea very much, and put up Rho. Ex. But the 
price soon weakened. The Falcon report was extremely 
satisfactory. The ore is complex, and although a profit of a 
million and a quarter is anticipated, itis never safe to count 
your chickens until they are hatched. 


MiscELLANEOus.—None of the threatened "bus companies 
has made its appearance. The National "Bus, which 
already has a few vehicles on the road, is almost ready, the 
De Dion talks about a company, and the Daimler also has a 
company ready. It is said that Garcke will use the Charron 
"bus for his company, but that the ’bus does not intend to 
compete with the London General Omnibus, but only allow 
his "buses to act as feeders to the tramlines. The Khedivial 
Mail report was satisfactory, and I urge my readers to buy 
the preference shares at 67s. 6d. They are one of the best 
bargains in the industrial market. The one and a half 
years’ dividend arrears will be paid, and the company has 
carried forward a handsome sum. It has considerably 
added to its fleet without increasing its capital account. 


Raymonp RaDCLyFFEe. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE REVIVAL OF POETIC DRAMA 
To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY 


S1r,—In your issue of December 9th Mr. Max Plowman asks— 
“Is there a fundamental difference between lyric and dramatic 
verse, for if not, I do not think Art will recognise a ‘ practical ’ 
one. . . . Mr. Lambe would seem to suggest that not only 
are these two kinds of poetry unrelated, but that the best way to 
set about producing poetic drama is first of all to make up your 
mind that you will not allow yourself to be drawn up into 
lyrical poetry. Now, if I say that I should write down instead 
of up, perhaps the fundamental difference between us will be 
obvious.” 


It seems to me that whatever difference there may be between 
Mr. Plowman and me, and after reading his admirable first 
letter I trust that it may not be a serious one, there is no more 
fundamental difference between dramatic and lyric verse than 
between a frog and a tadpole. I agree entirely with Mr. Plowman 
that every dramatic poet is born a lyric poet, and that an actor 
who cannot declaim lyric verse would be hopeless as an exponent 
of poetic drama. 


But the practical difference between lyric and dramatic poetry 
(as great as that between the tadpole and the frog) has been 
recognised by art in all ages. Let us take the opinion of two 
poetic dramatists who are in the front rank both as poets and 
critics. 

How did Shelley set about writing “The Cenci”’? “I have 
avoided with great care,” says he “in writing this play, the 
introduction of what is commonly called mere poetry, and- I 
imagine there will scarcely be found a detached simile or a 
single isolated description.” 


“That splendour of particular lines,” writes Coleridge, “ which 
would be worthy of admiration in an impassioned elegy or a 
short indignant satire, would be a blemish and proof of vile 
taste in a tragedy or epic poem. . . . In reading Milton, for 
instance, scarcely a line can be pointed out which, critically 
examined, could be called in itself good; the poet would not 
aan — to produce what is in general understood by a 

e, 





As the lyric poetry of Shelley and Coleridge simply overflows 
with exquisite descriptions, similes, and splendid lines, it is quite 
evident that they acknowledged the practical difference between 
the two styles. 

Music is impassioned sound, poetry impassioned speech. The 
most perfect expression of emotional feeling is found in music. 
Whether Mr. Plowman places music at the top, as I do, and 
works down, or at the bottom and works up, is only a difference 
of words. Music expresses emotion, but in spite of much that 
has been said to the contrary it cannot express definite thought. 
Where music ends poetry begins, and the nearer to music it is 
the more emotionally indefinite its thought, the greater is it from 
the point of view of pure poetry. Let any one attempt to describe 
definitely the sequence of the greatest lyrics, and he will find 
that the central thought is only like the string on a necklace of 
pearls. Take, as an example, the “Ode to the West Wind,” 
which Mr. Plowman singles out. Shelley asks the West Wind 
if the Spring of hope will succeed the Winter of despair. Unre- 
stricted, the poet flies hither and thither borne on the iris wings 
of his imagination. 


In proportion as the central thought (which in drama I call 
the psychological idea) becomes more direct and definite the pure 
poetry and beauty, what the critic who does not happen to be a 
poet calls “inspiration,” is succeeded (at any rate in the case of 
epic and drama) by what Goethe names dpxlrexrovlxn. The critic 
who is not a poet always imagines that moments of lyrical 
“inspiration,” as he calls it, are difficult to attain to; the poet 
knows that his natural condition is toexperiencethem. Nothing 
would give the poet greater pleaswre than to be condemned “to 
lie among the roses and sing,” to build exquisite cloud palaces 
with what Keats calls the magic hand of chance. The nervous 
relief thus obtained by the poetic temperament is incalculable. 
But if a poet feels impelled to the greater efforts of his art, 
especially to epic and drama, he must be prepared to do violence 
to his lyrical promptings. How different is the language of 
“Paradise Lost” to that of Milton’s early poems, howinfinitely less 
lyrical ! Mark Pattison truly says that, after “ Lycidas” “ Milton 
leaves behind him for ever one-half of his poetic 
genius.” 

Much further away from pure poetry does the drama take 
us, for not only lyrical perfection but epic picturesqueness has 
very largely to be sacrificed. A poetic drama must be a drama 
first and a poem afterwards. Psychological idea, construction, 
characterisation, drama, and—in an historical drama—history, 
must all take precedence of poetry. The overflowing imagina- 
tion has to be sternly checked. Never can the dramatist open 
the full organ ef his poetic capacity; he must use it, not for solo 
playing, but as an obbligato accompaniment. 


In writing drama, as Shelley says, it is necessary “to avoid 
an over-fastidious and learned choice of words,” to “use the 
familiar language of men.” Pure lyrical poetry soars in the 
clouds of the literary firmament ; dramatic poetry is poised very 
near to the prose earth in the region just above what is known 
as poetic prose, from which it flies up or swoops down as necessity 
may dictate. The very obvious reason for this is that we must 
keep on the border-line of the ‘probable when introducing cha- 
racters who are psychologically or historically real. That is why 
a large part of the verse of all the best dramas in the world is 
purposely allowed to fall into what the critic who is not a poet 
stigmatises as prose in lines. The critic whois nota poet always 
thinks that poetry is hard to write, as the critic whois not a 
musician thinks that it is hard to compose a tune. It is only the 
poor devils who are impelled to make themselves a motley to the 
view in either capacity who know how much more fatally easy 
it is, as Mr. Plowman suggests, to be tuneful than to subordinate 
details to an artistic whole.—I am, Sir, yours &c., 


J. LAWRENCE LAMBE. 


*,* Correspondence on “The Plagiarist” and other subjects 
is held over for want of space. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks. 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 


Twelve years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney 
was presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. 
The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in 
the district, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. 

The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and 
Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions 
should be addressed. 
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